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RULES  and  ORDERS, 

Agreed  upon  thcTwcnty-fecond  Day  of  February.  A."  D.  1768.  to  beobferved 
by  the  FIRE-CLUB  at  Haverhill,  New-England. 


t.  f  ■  ^  H  A  T  if  Fm  fluU  to  hrrdi  ooi  at 

■  *hcvt  »«  dvcC,  we  wiil  be  Italprul  (  mote  cfpccwilr)  to 

■  each  other  (or  extiagjifiMif  the  fMoe.  and  ia  Urt«^  at^ 

JL  takwf  the  utaaoft  Carr  «f  racti  othen  Gooda»  by  coavct- 

i«f  ihMi  to  a  ilace  of  Srciihijr  {  at  the  OwcAiob  of 
Owacr  if  prdeot ;  or  oUterwOc  aecordv^to  tiie  baft  st  our  Judftotntf 
aod  ftotre  tbca  ^pioft  E.nbrzzJntcoc. 

t!  That  wc  triB  each  of  oa  proeek  aad  ^wiyi  kero  rcadft  t#o 
•oedjkMof  oor  Yard  aod  tbaer  Quaram  ka  ImgtH,  and  Um  <^»r* 
am  of  a  Yard  in  breadth,  with  Striofi  at  the  Mouth,  ano  two  good 
IjWhif  ft  eketa  f  the  Budteu  and  Bagi  narked  wcb  the  hift  Leorr  of 
the  Owaer'a  Chrdban  aod  the  whak  of  fad  Sir>ao«M  )  and  keep  cfarm 
baap^ig  in  a  canremot  Pbee  with  die  Bagi  in  the  Bucketa  far  the 
Ulr  af  honccy  >  Aod  my  Mcnber  tatk^  «  ci'hcr  «l  the  above 
ftafuafb  Ikatl  to  the  Ckik  tbehitn  of  thrtt  for  the  Uk 

of  M  Society. 

ffi>  Toar  wr  iHi  stnt  aoiBher  at  fnoe  coavroieot  Ptace  (  bp  ai 
or  ibeOcilt appointed  )  nothefttft  Tbuifdaya of 7*^»  Oftafor 
and  Jmams  aonudly,  ichiBo^nadLindKEvcatan:  And  whofoever 
fraB  umii  ao  ootoc  tiii  deer  the  LA  a  edird  over  arheb  (baS  at 
Sroeo  •*Qack  (  caccpiMf  in  wbch  luQ  be  at  batt  after  Seven  ) 
ftMlpayaFnKof/nrPnifri  and  if  ^  caoe  not  the  wbete  Eveang 
he  fttail  pey  bn  Chd)  af  what  nay  be  fpent,  naFwnt  Ai^rftbe 
CWt  ftiM  not  atarod  by  kinktf  or  Deputy  at  dw  Finr  ftn  cnbng  tfat 
Lift  ht  ftml  pay  agfr  Fnec,  and  if  abfeat  the  wbafe  Evcaiig  he  fkaX 

Cv  MV  Sfcfing  brfide  bn  Club  of  what  •  fees*  »  aod  the  Uob  fliaB 
fcokd  by  1  CO  oXluck  la  the  Eveoiag. 

i¥,  IThat  the  CVrk  arKh  one  of  the  Mco^xn  in  order  at  diey 
•and  OB  dK  Lift,  fiuU  dit  (aaae  Week  before  each  Qparterty  hiaecMg. 
go  10  Che  Hoidr  of  each  Member,  and  view  fan  Buckeu  and  Bag*,  ani 
Mve  Naaec  of  die  Ttoae  and  Place  of  the  McedMt  %  and  OMke  a  due 
Kapon  dwroof  at  the  nen  Meettog  i  aod  if  fad  WMber  fbaU  acglrft 
aonNeod  the  Ckrk.  afar  Notice  given,  he  fluB  poy  a  Fine  of  tnt  fbrt- 
nod  dthe  CkfktbaU  ac^rfihaDuty  innynf  ifaflfe  ParQeular^ 
he  fh^  p^  a  Fac  of  me  Uaitgi  for  lor  cM  Uft  of  the  Soooy. 

V.  That  a  Moderator  (baU  be  cKoft  at  each  Meetkig,  and  a  Cletk 
once  a  Year  (bp  eating  Loti  anoogchofe  wbo  have  nut  ferved  in  that 
OfBcc  or  otfacn^  }  w  hole  Bu&arft^li  be  to  keep  theSockty’tBoeki, 
Kof  a  Itecerd  ot  aB  Finet  nod  Ubburltoiemt :  ct^SeA  aod  keep  all  Kioea 
and  Meney  that  lhaU  fac  faded  a  die  SocitCy,  aod  to  uy  Monty^  bp 
their  DireAioo  4  and  loCatt  of  bn RefwUl  to  ferve,  be  mailpop  a  F^, 
of  M  ^kikagt  4  and  the  Clerk  on  ratraordmory  Ocabom  may  depute 
CM  (a  Member  of  the  Soewty  }  to  ad  a  ha  Room,  be  bring  accounu- 
Uc  (or  bm  i  and  (ai  Ckrk  diall,  at  the  end  of  fata  Term,  give  up  die 
Booki.  Accouau,  CoUefboea,  and  Morrv  to  hn  Succeffar  a  Oftce, 
aad  be  allowed  m  map  be  S’oted  for  mJcftaig  Money. 

VI.  That  the  Number  of  tba  Society  lhall  oet  eicteJ  Twenty-r^s 
Perfnna  4  «vi  whoever  ihdi  negkd  due  Attradnice  three  Mectutgt 
fuccefCveip,  «hea  warned,  ( wUtwut  (uBicient  Rcalba  >  or  lefufe  to pay 
the  Fines  that  ate  laid  on  hmi,  ceke  to  be  a  Member. 


\li.  THATwhoevcrlba!lbem>ffi^Qeae^cAtog^lNi. 
at  a  Time  of  Fire  (  wvfahaBocketi  aad  Baf^)  tafat.ii  nrthca  of  our 
Society  that  it  moft  m  Danger  ( encept  he  givct  a  (uAeicni  fwdon) 
&all  pay  to  the  Clerk,  for  tbeUfr  W  the  Soewty,  tkftt  j^A^pr. 

%in.  That  if  any  Meo^  mtkea  it  appear  that  be  haa  left  hie 
Buckeu  or  Bags  at  any  F've,  wgh  n  one  Month  ahee  the  Li^  bp  a 
Report  to  the  Ckrk,  tbe  So^y  fbak  make  him  Altowanu  iat  tbt 


ply  d  with  a  printed  Copy  of  tbefe  Arocla,  to  be  found  by  the 
be  paying  t^kt  Pmt  foe  fail  ftrft,  and  ima  Frare  far  one  Aerwwd  i 
Aad  if  he  doo  not  product  k  to  the  Omk  at  owwiiy  fan  Buckett,  Cife. 
or  prodtrv  It  10  him  at  eacb  Mcitiig  faa  AmV  pay  w  the  Ckrk>fe  Pmt 
for  tbe  Ufe  of  tbe  Soociy. 

X  Tm«t  tbe  Society  IbaS  havcaWatcb-Wordtobeahefcdmtbnr 
neafute  :  Any  Member  sot  being  abk  and  ready  to  leS  it  wbna  <lc» 
manded  by  the  Clerk  fb^  pay  /nr  Pmu »  and  if  be  divulgci  k  ao 
any  fkrfaa  oot  a  Member  be  ftiM  pay  a  Fan  ot  tm  Shih^s  far  di* 
Uftrforcind. 

• 

XI  That  oo  Peribn  tufi  be  adinkatd  ktn  tbe  Soqery  without  dm 
unanaaous  Vote  of  tbe  Mcmbcn  in  aMactti^:  Tbe  drodwg 
■coca,  voriflg  af  Fmec,  raibng  a  Fund,  aad  ^vmg  Money  to  Suflie- 

icn,  &r.  be  desermumd  by  the  B^Voatofam  Soci^.  > 

ritrmt 

hfifijL 

Jf/tn 

K>x*f 

A.„/v  //  ^ 

A.,/' 


RULES  OF  THE  FIRST  HAVERHILL  FIRE  CLUB 

Though  this  same  blank  was  used  for  many  years,  these  must  be  the  names  of  the  original  members  as  some  of  these 
were  gone  a  year  or  two  later.  It  Is  a  roll  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  Haverhill,  about  1 770. 

Only  two  or  three  men  turned  out  to  be  Tories. 
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JAMES  DUNCAN^  OF  HAVERHILL 

PACK-PEDDLEE,  STOREKEEPER  AND  MERCHAXT 

By  James  Duncak  Phillips 

It  was  probably  in  1746,  that  a  young  man  started  out 
of  Londonderry  ivith  a  pack  on  his  back  to  trade  at  the 
scattered  farms  that  lay  spaced  w’ell  apart  in  the  woods  of 
southern  New  Hampshire.  To  the  housewives  who  found 
it  hard  to  go  far  from  their  homes,  the  visit  of  the  pack- 
peddler  was  an  event  of  the  year.  In  the  pack  would  be 
found  needles  and  thread,  pins,  perhaps  a  few  pairs  of 
scissors,  thimbles  and  a  few  gay  handkerchiefs  and  scarfs 
to  make  the  dull  homespun  gowns  a  little  more  festive  for 
special  occasions.  The  jieople  were  glad  to  give  the  visitor 
a  night’s  lodging  and  make  a  few  purchases  to  reward  him 
for  his  trip.  Around  the  big  kitchen  fire,  he  could  retail 
a  little  news  of  the  outside  world.  The  Colonial  troops 
had  captured  Louisburg  and  the  French  would  not  be  so 
keen  about  sending  raiders  against  the  frontier  towns. 
The  people  in  Londonderry  had  just  built  a  new  meeting¬ 
house.  A  group  of  young  people  was  moving  over  the 
hills  to  the  new  town  of  Peterborough  and  some  were 
starting  a  new  town  to  be  called  Antrim.  He  was  going 
that  way  if  his  goods  held  out. 

Almost  all  the  people  had  cousins  back  in  Londonderry 
and  he  could  tell  the  news  of  who  was  keeping  company 
with  wEom,  whether  the  last  baby  was  a  boy  or  girl  and  if 
anybody  had  died  recently.  He  picked  up  the  local  gossip 
as  well  as  supplying  his  share  and  that  would  make  con¬ 
versation  at  his  next  stop. 

James  Duncan,  this  young  peddler,  was  the  youngest 
of  eight  children  of  George  Duncan,  all  of  whom  were 

(1) 
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born  in  the  valley  of  the  Bann  at  Ballymony  in  County 
Antrim  in  Ulster,  North  Ireland.  All  had  come  over 
with  their  father  in  1729  except  one  daughter  who  died 
as  an  infant.  The  sons  all  married  except  one  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  total  of  forty-six  children  in  the  next  genera¬ 
tion.  James’s  oldest  brother  John  had  married  in  Ireland 
and  brought  at  least  two  children  with  him.  The  oldest 
son  was  older  than  his  uncle  James.  Already  some  of  his 
nephews  and  nieces  were  married  and  starting  out  to 
establish  homes  along  the  frontier.  Before  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  there  were  Duncans  of  this  family  in  Peterborough, 
Antrim,  Hancock,  Acworth,  Candia  and  Dover,  New 
Hampshire;  Boston  and  Haverhill,  Mass.,  and  in  Nova 
Scotia,  Connecticut  and  New  York. 

Before  James’s  father  died  all  of  his  children  except 
William,  Esther  and  James  had  been  established  in  life 
so  all  of  the  father’s  household  goods  and  the  live  stock 
on  the  farm  were  left  to  his  “dearly  beloved  wife”  Mar¬ 
garet,  except  the  furniture  “generally  called”  his  daughter 
Esther’s.  The  farm  itself  is  left  to  William  and  James, 
but  one  third  of  the  produce  is  to  go  to  the  widow  and 
the  two  boys  must  pay  their  sister  Esther  £100.  The 
widow  may  leave  her  portion  to  the  “dutifullest  of  my 
children.” 

It  would  seem  that  wanderlust  had  already  become  evi¬ 
dent  in  the  character  of  young  James  at  the  age  of  four¬ 
teen,  before  his  father  died,  for  written  right  into  the 
will  is  “I  also  order  my  son  James  to  live  with  his  mother 
untill  he  arrive  to  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  to  be  duti¬ 
ful  to  his  mother,”  but  a  little  further  on  he  authorizes 
his  executors  to  join  with  his  son  William,  already  of 
age,  in  the  sale  of  the  land  and  to  improve  the  money 
to  James’s  benefit  and  advantage  if  it  seems  best. 

This  was  not,  however,  where  young  James  got  the 
capital  for  his  first  pack-peddling  expeditions.  He  did 
not  originate  the  business  in  Londonderry.  Major  John 
Pinkerton,  later  one  of  the  leading  citizens  and  founder 
of  Pinkerton  Academy,  had  begun  his  business  career  the 
same  way  some  years  before  1750,  and  was  then  just 
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establishing  the  first  store  in  Londonderry.^  It  seems 
likely  that  Major  Pinkerton  may  have  employed  young 
James,  or  at  least  provided  him  with  a  stock  of  goods  to 
sell.  Major  Pinkerton  was  later  to  marry  Rachel  Dun¬ 
can,  James’s  niece,  though  he  was  much  older  than  she. 

James’s  three  brothers  John,  George  and  William,  who 
stayed  in  Londonderry  all  were  respectable  farmers,  be¬ 
came  deacons,  ofiicers  of  the  militia  and  held  respectable 
positions  in  the  community  and  brought  up  their  large 
families.  John  had  married  in  Ireland,  Rachael  Todd, 
whose  mother  and  brother  also  came  to  Londonderry,  the 
other  two  brothers  married  daughters  of  John  Bell  who 
came  to  Londonderry  ahead  of  the  Duncans,  but  had  prob¬ 
ably  been  a  neighbor  in  Ireland.  The  other  three  chil¬ 
dren  passed  out  of  the  Londonderry  picture.  Robert  was 
a  merchant  and  capable  business  man  in  Boston  and  exe¬ 
cutor  of  his  father’s  will,  Abraham  went  to  Xorth  Caro¬ 
lina  and  died  young,  Esther  married  and  moved  to  Con- 
neticut.  The  family  record  says  to  Valentine,  but  there 
is  no  such  town  and  it  has  been  suggested  it  was  Volun- 
town  said  to  have  been  a  Scotch  Irish  community. 

James,  the  hero  of  this  story,  w’as  surely  not  cut  out 
for  a  dirt  farmer.  He  was  by  nature  a  trader  and  a 
speculator  for  whom  every  effort  seemed  to  turn  out  suc¬ 
cessfully.  His  pack-peddling  expeditions  were  certainly 
not  a  failure  and  he  may  have  gone  w^est  as  far  as  Peter¬ 
borough  and  perhaps  north  as  far  as  Concord,  then  called 
Rumford,  whither  there  wandered  a  few  years  later  that 
curious  genius,  Benjamin  Thompson  of  Woburn,  to  marry 
the  daughter  of  the  minister  and  then  desert  her  to  be¬ 
come  a  spy  for  General  Gage  during  the  Revolution.  He 
drifted  to  England  to  found  the  Royal  Society  in  London 
and  then  to  Bavaria  to  become  Count  of  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  Count  Rumford.  He  was  invited  by  Washing¬ 
ton  to  found  West  Point,  he  declined  and  ended  up  in 
Paris.  Scientist,  traitor,  inventor,  distinguished  soldier, 
friend  of  kings  and  princes,  he  finally  invited  his  long 
neglected  daughter  to  join  him  in  Paris  where  he  died. 

James  was  a  man  of  less  erratic  genius  but  of  more 

1  Parker ;  History  of  Londonderry,  p.  93. 
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steadiness  of  character  and  in  his  wanderings  undoubted¬ 
ly  visited  Haverhill,  that  delightful  town  where  the  hills 
slope  down  to  the  beautiful  Merrimack  River  between  two 
little  rivers  which  flow  in  from  the  north.  It  lies  at  the 
head  of  navigation  on  the  river  for  the  rapids  just  above 
the  town  prevent  the  tide  from  running  up  further,  but 
small  vessels  could  come  up  to  its  wharves  along  the 
water  front  and  provided  easy  transportation  to  the  ocean 
at  Xewburyjx)rt.  The  town  was  also  on  the  most  direct 
line  from  Salem  and  Boston,  to  Exeter  and  Dover  as  the 
roads  began  to  be  improved. 

From  the  earliest  times  there  had  been  a  gristmill  and 
also  a  tanyard  on  Mill  Brook  and  a  sawmill  on  Little 
River.  By  1750,  shii)building  was  starting  quite  vigor¬ 
ously  in  this  town.  About  all  the  ship  timber  had  been 
cut  off  from  near  Salem  and  southward,  but  there  was 
still  much  around  Haverhill  and  the  light  woods  could 
be  rafted  down  the  ^Merrimack  from  far  up.  Already 
there  were  yards  near  ^lill  Brook  and  to  the  east  of  it^ 
and  also  on  Clement’s  Island.  Taken  all  in  all  Haverhill 
offered  many  opportunities  for  a  young  man  interested  in 
trade  and  industry  rather  than  farming. 

A  man  of  James  Duncan’s  ambition  was  not  destined 
to  be  content  with  pack-peddling  very"  long.  He  was  born 
on  Feb.  10,  1720  or  1725,  as  the  date  may  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  new  or  old  style  but,  at  any  rate,  bv  October  20,  1747 
he  must  have  been  clear  of  the  parental  instruction  to 
stay  by  his  mother  till  he  was  twenty-one  and  he  promptly 
married  Elizabeth  Bell,  the  youngest  daughter  of  John 
Bell  and  Elizabeth  Todd  of  Londonderry.  X.  H..  born 
December  28,  1725.  The  Bells  and  the  Todds  were  of 
the  best  people  in  Londonderry  and  unlike  her  husband 
James  who  was  born  in  Ireland,  Elizabeth  was  American- 
born.®  Just  a  month  later,  Xovember  18,  1747,  James 
severed  his  connection  with  farming  and  Avith  London¬ 
derry,  by  selling  his  half  of  the  parental  farm  of  eighty- 
five  acres  to  his  brother  William.^  Both  James  and  Eliz- 

2  Chase:  History  of  Haverhill,  p.  333. 

3  Parker :  Londonderry,  p.  262. 

4  Deed  in  New  Hampshire  Hist.  Soc. 
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DEED  FROM  JAMES  VANCE 


Op'»d  of  tho  first  piece  of  land  owned  by  James  Duncan,  in  Haverhill,  dated  May  1 .  1  749. 
Mote  thp  na*^e  speltpd  Duni^en.  but  Jar^e^  never  wrote  his  name  that  wav. 
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abeth  signed  the  deed,  so  she  could  write,  which  was  not 
true  of  all  country  girls  of  that  day.  Just  when  they 
moved  to  Haverhill  is  not  clear,  but  their  first  child,  a 
daughter  who  did  not  live,  was  born  in  1749  in  Haver¬ 
hill  less  than  two  years  later,  so  presumably  they  moved 
as  soon  as  the  land  was  sold  so  James  could  start  in  busi¬ 
ness  at  once.  There  is  no  evidence  just  what  he  did  for 
the  next  year  or  two  but  as  he  was  for  years  a  shop  keeper 
probably  he  “clerked  it”  for  someone  else  till  he  bought 
a  store  of  his  own,  or  indulged  in  small  trading  ventures. 

Where  James  and  Elizabeth  lived  their  first  years  is  not 
recorded,  but  there  is  among  the  family  papers  a  quaint 
old  lease  from  John  Vance  of  Londonderry,  X.  11.,  to 
James  Duncan.  This  was  signed  ^lay  1  and  granted  to 
the  latter,  the  property  he  later  bought,  from  May  1,  1749 
— ^larch  1,  1749  old  style  (which  would  be  ^larch  1, 

1750  new  style)  for  £-10-13-4  so  he  probably  lived  on  that 
property  always.  The  lease  also  states  he  had  rented  it 
the  previous  year.  The  fact  that  John  Vance  was  of  Lon¬ 
donderry  may  explain  why  James  Duncan  was  attracted 
to  the  property,  but  it  seemed  to  suit  him  for  on  !^[ay  24, 

1751  he  bought  it.®  It  contained  24  perches,  a  little  more 
than  an  eighth  of  an  acre,  just  south  of  the  land  of  David 
Marsh  on  Main  Street,®  and  about  opposite  where  the 
City  Hall  now  stands.  It  w’as  on  this  land  that  James 
or  his  son  built  the  large  mansion  which  after  his  death 
was  converted  into  the  Eagle  House,  for  years  the  famous 
Haverhill  Hotel.  When  it  was  torn  down  in  the  early 
1900’s  the  reception  room  was  rescued  and  is  now  pre¬ 
served  in  the  ^letropolitan  ^luseum  in  Xew  York.  James 
increased  his  land  holding  from  time  to  time  till  he  had 
quite  a  block  of  real  estate  with  an  exit  on  to  Water  Street 
from  the  back."  There  were  already  two  houses  on  the 
lot,  an  old  one,  which  probably  j>resently  disappeared  and 
a  newer  one  in  which  James  no  doubt  lived  for  a  while 
and  which  may  have  been  incorporated  in  the  large  new 
house  when  built.  In  1798,  only  five  dwelling  houses  in 

5  Essex  Registry,  Rk.  96,  p.  256. 

6  Chase:  Hist,  of  Haverhill,  p.  638. 

7  Essex  Registry,  Bk.  130,  p.  121 ;  Bk.  149,  p.  143. 
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Haverhill  were  taxed  for  more  than  that  of  James  Dun¬ 
can.® 

It  was  in  a  house  on  this  property  that  all  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  James  and  Elizabeth  Duncan  were  born  and  the 
family  was  a  large  one.  Apart  from  the  little  daughter 
who  died  as  an  infant  the  family  was  as  follows : — 


Mary  born 

Sept. 

21, 

1749  died 

Oct. 

31, 

1777 

George 

Oct. 

24, 

1751 

April 

7, 

1766 

John 

Apr. 

1, 

1754 

June 

26, 

1799 

James,  Jr. 

Apr. 

22, 

1756 

Jan. 

5, 

1822 

Samuel  Bell 

Apr. 

21, 

1758 

July 

9, 

1793 

Robert 

May 

21, 

1760 

Sept. 

16, 

1806 

William  Maxwell 

Apr. 

21, 

1762 

Oct. 

15, 

1799 

Abraham 

Mar. 

17, 

1764 

Oct. 

6, 

1807 

Elizabeth 

May 

28, 

1767 

Oct. 

3, 

1869 

Margaret 

Apr. 

7, 

1769 

May 

19, 

1858 

It  will  be  noted  that  of  this  large  family  the  boys  all 
came  to  maturity  during  the  difficult  and  strenuous  period 
of  our  Revolution.  The  only  one  who  could  have  been 
old  enough  to  have  been  of  great  help  to  his  father  before 
that  was  George  who  died  as  a  boy  of  fifteen.  Evidently 
Mary  the  eldest  daughter  had  the  lot,  which  often  fell  to 
the  oldest  daughter  in  these  large  families,  of  helping  her 
mother  take  care  of  the  younger  children  and  a  strenuous 
task  it  probably  was  for  she  died  unmarried  at  twenty- 
eight. 

It  is  clear  that  James  Duncan’s  activities  before  the 
Revolution  could  not  have  been  shared  to  any  great  extent 
by  his  sons,  but  nevertheless  he  was  a  hard-working  busi¬ 
ness  man  -with  an  interest  in  everything  that  went  on  in 
the  town  and  seems  to  have  prospered. 

During  the  last  French  War  he  was  actively  engaged 
in  shipping  provisions  and  supplies  to  Halifax  while  the 
British  were  involved  in  the  second  attack  on  Louisburg. 
!Moses  Hazzen  seems  to  have  been  his  agent  in  Halifax 
and  iirged  the  sending  of  live  stock  saying  English  goods 
were  plenty  and  cheap  in  Halifax  in  which  the  proceeds 
could  be  profitably  invested.®  Other  documents  show  that 

8  Chase;  Hist,  of  Haverhill,  pp.  466,  490. 

9  Hazzen  to  Duncan.  Sept.  20,  1757,  Family  MSS. 
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he  had  ventures  on  vessels  out  of  Xewburyport  to  London 
and  the  AVest  Indies,  and  was  importing  English  goods 
and  sugar,  molasses,  coffee  and  other  products  from  the 
islands.  At  the  home  end  he  collected  barrel  hoops  and 
staves,  pails,  firkins  and  other  cooperage,  salt  provisions 
pot  and  pearl  ashes.  At  this  time  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  had  ships  of  his  own,  but  he  was  deep  in  the  molasses 
business  and  evidently  looked  with  longing  at  the  very 
profitable  distillery  trade. 

About  1728,  James  McHard  had  started  a  distillery 
where  Pecker  Street  joins  Merrimack  Street.  This  proj)- 
ert}’  was  bought  in  1763  by  Isaac  Osgood,  gentleman, 
Samuel  AYhite,  Esq.,  and  James  Duncan,  trader.  Isaac 
Osgood  was  largely  interested  in  the  distilling  business 
and  probably  Duncan  got  into  it  wuth  him  to  some  extent. 
This  was  not,  however,  when  he  really  entered  the  distil¬ 
lery  business.  In  1767,  with  Jonathan  Webster  and 
Isaac  Redington,  all  “traders,”  he  bought  half  the  mort¬ 
gage  on  Edmund  Moers  property  on  Main  Street  below 
City  Hall,  w’hich  ran  back  perhaps  two  hundred  feet  and 
connected  with  the  Osgood-White-Duncan  property  previ¬ 
ously  acquired.  Almost  simultaneously  they  bought  the 
equity  on  the  property  for  £4-8  compared  with  the  £66 
they  paid  for  the  mortgage.  The  property  was  owned 
one  half  by  Duncan  and  a  quarter  by  each  of  the  others. 
They  went  right  to  work  on  it  for  by  September  28,  1767 
they  had  expended  £536-7-2  in  the  same  proportion  and 
signed  an  agreement  to  accept  each  others  ledger  charges 
for  each  share. It  did  not  last  long,  however,  for  Web¬ 
ster  sold  his  share  in  the  business  to  Duncan  the  follow¬ 
ing  April.  There  were  two  distilleries  running  in  1767,^^ 
but  sometime  later  they  must  have  been  merged  and  most 
of  the  original  owners  eliminated,  for  there  is  a  funny  old 
plan  dated  Xov.  1785,^-  showing  a  division  of  the  real 
estate  between  lion.  Nathaniel  Peasley  Sargent,  Mr.  John 
Johnson  and  Air.  Jonathan  Payson  on  one  side  and  James 
Duncan  &  Son  and  Daniel  Appleton  on  the  other.  Appar¬ 
ently  both  units  were  workable  as  a  distillery,  but  the 

10  Accotmt  in  the  Family  MSS. 

11  Assessor’s  List,  Chase,  p.  426. 

12  Family  MSS. 
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eastern  end  backed  up  on  James  Duncan’s  store  so  by  this 
time  he  evidently  had  a  store  on  Main  Street.  Duncan 
sold  a  quarter  of  the  stillhouse  to  Judge  Sargent  in  1788, 
and  various  fractions  to  his  son  James  at  about  the  same 
time  when  he  ivas  pulling  out  of  active  business. 

Among  his  other  trading  propensities  James  Duncan 
was  a  constant  trader  in  land.  One  of  his  earliest  ven¬ 
tures  was  to  obtain  a  grant  with  five  other  men  of  six 
townships  in  Maine,  east  of  the  Penobscot  River.  These 
six  were  all  prominent  business  men  of  Haverhill,  namely 
Jonathan  Buck,  one  of  the  Militia  lieutenants,  Enoch 
Bartlett,  Isaac  Osgood,  David  !Marsh,  James  !^^cHard  and 
James  Duncan.  There  was  a  iwovision  for  establishing 
settlers  and  there  are  extant  several  indentures^®  of  men 
who  agreed  to  settle  on  the  Duncan  grant,  but  Jonathan 
Buck  was  the  only  one  who  went  personally,  hence  the 
town  of  Bucksport. 

There  is  a  petition  filed  by  the  Tory  agent  in  London, 
John  Calef,  on  Aug.  18,  1780  with  the  Privy  Council  on 
behalf  of  James  Duncan,  Benjamin  Herrod,  David  !Marsh 
and  other  grantees  of  land  east  of  the  Sagadahoc,  stating 
they  have  idken  the  oath  of  fidelity  and  are  desirous  of 
being  severed  from  Massachusetts  Bay  and  made  a  separ¬ 
ate  province^^.  This  looks  rather  like  wishful  thinking 
on  the  part  of  the  Tory  agent  as  these  men  were  then  in 
Haverhill  and  it  is  unlikely  that  they  would  take  any  such 
oath  or  authorize  such  a  petition  though  the  British  had 
recently  captured  Castine.  How  valuable  this  grant 
proved  is  not  shown  anywhere,  but  the  grantees  were  par¬ 
ticular  to  get  it  confirmed  in  1785  after  the  Revolution, 
so  it  must  still  have  had  value.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  confirmation^®  passed  by  the  Massachusetts  Gen¬ 
eral  Court  ^[arch  16.  1785  several  years  ahead  of  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  has  the  provisions  for  setting  aside 
land  for  the  ^reetinghouse,  the  minister,  the  school  and 
the  town  itself  in  the  regular  Xew  England  way.  A  re¬ 
port  on  the  source  of  the  settlers  in  these  ^faine  towns 

13  Family  MSS. 

14  Acts  of  the  Privy  Council  Colonial  Series  vi,  484.  See 
Colonial  Societ.v  of  Mass.  Publication  Vol.  xxiv,  p.  247. 

15  Attested  copy  in  Familj-  MSS. 
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issued  in  1801  indicate  that  about  20%  of  the  families 
in  Eucksport  came  from  Haverhill  and  adjacent  towns.^® 
It  is  not  possible  to  get  a  connected  view  of  James 
Duncan’s  business  ojjerations  from  1750  to  1783  when 
the  Revolution  ended,  for  the  ledgers  one  to  six  often 
alluded  to  in  the  family  papers  have  disappeared,  but  we 
get  glimpses  of  his  operations.  He  is  always  described 
as  a  “trader”  in  the  early  years,  but  by  1768  he  had  be¬ 
come  a  “shopkeeper.”  After  1772  he  is  regularly  de- 
scrilied  as  a  “merchant”  till  he  retires  into  the  status  of 
a  “gentleman.”^'^  All  during  the  period  he  was  shipping 
produce  on  vessels  oiit  of  Xewburyport  to  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  England  and  Xova  Scotia  and  importing  all  sorts 
of  things  including  a  lot  of  molasses  for  the  distillery. 
This  trading  was  not  done  on  his  own  vessels  but  on  those 
of  other  merchants.  He  even  had  “ventures”  on  China¬ 
going  ships  soon  after  the  Revolution. 

The  first  definite  evidence  we  have  of  his  own  vessels 
is  a  contract  he  signed  with  Peter  Russell  of  Haverhill 
Dec.  1,  1774,  to  build  a  “schooner  56  feet  keel — twenty 
three  feet  Beam.”  He  promises  to  pay  “two  pounds  ten 
shillings  k  eight  pence  lawful  money  per  ton  for  as  many 
tons  as  the  said  vessel  shall  measiire.”  “The  pay  to  be 
as  follows — the  one  half  in  English  goods  at  thirteen  for 
one  in  the  wholesail  way  and  at  the  Common  Cash  Price 
in  the  retail  way,  the  other  half  in  Xew  England  rum  at 
one  shilling  k  Xine  pence  Lawful  money  per  Gall.”  There 
is  a  final  clause  promising  to  give  ^Ir.  Russell  “for  clear¬ 
ing  chips,  watering  sd.  vessel  k  launching  her”  two  bar¬ 
rels  of  Xew  England  Rum.^*  Obviously  the  vessel  did  not 
cost  James  much  money  when  he  was  paying  for  her  in 
goods  he  imported  and  rum  he  distilled.  There  is  no 
further  record  of  this  schooner  unless  she  was  converted 
into  the  brigantine  Polly  which  he  owned  at  the  opening 
of  the  Revolution.  The  Polly’s  crew  list  was  complete  in 
June  1775,  and  she  presumably  sailed  as  stated  therein 
to  London  and  the  West  Indies.  By  August  1776  she  was 

16  George  Halliburton.  Marshal’s  office  Dist.  of  Maine,  Feb. 
18,  1801,  quoted  in  New  England  Hist.  Gen.  Iteg.,  CV,  pp.  282-3. 

17  Description  on  sundry  deeds. 

18  Kimball  Family  MSS.,  vol.  17,  p.  33,  Essex  Institute. 
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in  the  West  Indies,  for  in  a  letter  from  Moses  Black 
in  Boston^^  Captain  McXeil  is  reported  at  Martinico 
where  he  is  trying  to  sell  the  brig  then  at  Dominico  for 
fear  of  capture.  This  letter  shows  that  James  had  been 
very  anxious  about  her  and  implies  that  he  was  the  owner. 
Moses  Black’s  letter  is  a  very  interesting  one  and  says  he 
will  be  in  Haverhill  in  a  week.  His  special  message  to 
be  remembered  to  “Miss  Polly”  seems  to  confirm  his  en¬ 
gagement  to  her,  but  poor  Polly  died  before  they  could 
be  married. 

James  Duncan  was  always  trading  in  land  not  only  on 
his  grant  down  in  !Maine  but  up  in  Xew  Hampshire.  As 
early  as  1754,  he  bought  a  piece  in  Goffstown  which 
turned  out  to  be  part  of  the  great  Manchester 
water  power.  Probably  by  way  of  helping  out  cousins, 
he  acquired  land  in  Antrim  and  Acworth  and  Grantham. 
He  took  up  a  land  grant  in  Thornton  and  acquired  some¬ 
how  land  in  Chester,  Atkinson,  Plaistow,  Gilmanton,  Bow 
and  elsewhere  which  are  often  mentioned  but  to  w^hich 
there  are  a  bundle  of  very  informal  deeds.  These  lands 
w’ere  taken  upon  mortgages,  bought  in  on  tax  sales  to  pro¬ 
tect  bad  loans  or  just  given  to  him  as  payment  for  some¬ 
thing.  His  business  was  trading  and  land  was  one  of  his 
commodities. 

Probably  by  the  middle  fifties  he  was  running  a  shop 
under  his  own  name  on  Main  Street  below  where  the 
City  Hall  stands.  Webster  and  Redington  may  have 
shared  this  venture  with  him  for  a  while  for  they  were 
traders  too,  and  were  with  him  in  the  first  distillery  ven¬ 
ture  as  previously  stated.  After  they  retired  Daniel 
Appleton  seems  to  have  had  a  part  in  it.  The  store  was 
burned  to  the  ground  in  the  great  fire  that  burned  all  the 
west  side  of  !Main  Street  two  days  before  the  battle  of 
Lexington. 

All  of  these  activities  involved  a  lot  of  work  and  it  was 
customary  for  the  men  of  those  days  to  throw  responsibil¬ 
ity  onto  their  sons  as  soon  as  they  came  of  age  but  John, 
eldest  surviving  son.  married  Lucy  Todd  of  ^Middletown, 
Conn,  and  had  probably  left  Haverhill  by  1775,  the  sec- 
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ond  son,  James,  Jr,,  however,  became  his  father’s  partner 
and  ahvajs  lived  in  Haverhill.  This  was  probably  in  the 
early  part  of  our  Revolution  and  James  Duncan  &  Son 
was  a  distinguished  firm  in  Haverhill  for  many  years. 
James,  Jr.  had  fully  as  much  ability  as  his  father  and 
did  not  have  to  start  at  the  bottom.  They  -were  forceful 
energetic  characters  not  hampered  by  too  much  conserva¬ 
tions,  just  the  sort  of  men  who  made  America.  Neither 
of  them  was  a  large  man,  in  fact  they  were  rather  on  the 
small  side  and  James,  Senior,  had  impaired  vision  in  one 
eye  said  to  have  been  caused  by  a  severe  attack  of  small¬ 
pox  when  a  child  on  the  voyage  ..from  Ireland.  However, 
he  could  see  more  with  one  eye  than  most  men  can  with 
two. 

The  elder  Duncan  was  not  without  a  record  of  public 
service.  As  early  as  1754  there  is  a  document  he  signed 
as  Town  Clerk,  but  he  must  have  been  simply  an  acting 
clerk  for  a  particular  meeting  for  it  was  during  the  long 
term  of  Mr.  Eaton.  Unlike  his  son  and  grandson  who 
were  most  active  in  the  militia,  -when  the  lists  were  made 
up  in  1757  for  the  old  French  War,  he  is  among  the 
“exempt”  included  on  the  Alarm  List  for  home  service.^® 
This  was  probably  because  he  had  only  one  eye. 

About  1768,  Haverhill  felt  the  need  of  some  method 
of  combating  fires  so  they  organized  a  Fire-Club,  “That  if 
a  fire  shall  happen  to  break  out  at  Haverhill  where  we 
dwell,  we  will  be  helpful  (more  especially)  to  each  other 
for  extinguishing  the  same  and  in  saving  and  taking  the 
utmost  care  of  each  others  goods  -  -  -  -  and  securing  them 
against  embezzlement.”  So  is  stated  the  object  of  the 
Club  which  was  limited  to  twenty-six  members.  John 
White.  Jr.,  James  McHard,  James  Duncan,  Richard  Sal- 
tonstall,  X.  P.  Sargent  and  all  the  prominent  men  were 
members.  All  members  had  to  keep  two  leather  buckets 
and  two  cotton  bags  a  yard  and  three  quarters  long  and 
three  quarters  of  a  yard  wide  marked  with  their  names 
hanging  in  a  convenient  place  in  their  houses.  They  met 
quarterly  on  the  first  Thursday  in  April,  etc.,  at  6  P.  M. 
and  anyone  who  was  not  present  when  the  roll  was  called 


20  Chase :  Haverhill,  p.  348. 
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at  7  P.  M.  paid  four  pence.  They  seem  to  have  met  at 
some  tavern  and  the  cost  of  the  entertainment  which  was 
called  “the  club”  was  paid  at  10  P.M.  Absent  members 
had  to  pay  their  share  of  the  “Club”  though  they  did  not 
drink  it.^^  The  running  of  the  organization  devolved  on 
the  clerk.  He  had  to  keep  the  accounts,  collect  the  fines, 
appoint  the  meeting  place  and  before  each  quarterly  meet¬ 
ing  with  one  other  member  “as  their  names  stand  on  the 
list”  he  had  to  visit  every  member,  notify  them  of  the 
place  of  meeting,  inspect  their  apparatus  and  make  a  full 
report  at  the  meeting.  He  had  to  pay  two  shillings  for 
any  failure.  Xor  was  he  elected  to  office  or  paid.  The 
members  drew  lots  and  he  who  lost  had  to  serve  a  year 
as  clerk  whether  or  no,  but  after  his  term,  he  was  exempt 
from  future  drawings.  The  next  year  they  bought  a  fire 
engine  and  a  company  consisting  of  many  of  the  same 
men  was  organized  to  care  for  it.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  while  the  members  paid  for  lots  of  things,  no 
one  was  paid  for  an^'thing,  quite  different  from  the  state 
of  affairs  nowadays. 

By  1786,  the  original  company  had  increased  their 
equipment  by  ladders  stored  in  different  parts  of  the  vil¬ 
lage.  Anyone  who  used  them  except  for  fires  was  fined 
five  shillings.  They  also  started  an  entirely  new  activity 
for  the  recovery  of  stolen  goods.  At  each  quarterly  meet¬ 
ing  half  the  members  drew  tickets  on  which  the  names 
of  the  roads  out  of  the  village  were  written.  In  case  of 
theft  the  members  so  drawn  were  to  proceed  at  once  on 
horseback  to  the  place  of  robbery,  get  the  details  and  go 
at  once  down  their  road  to  catch  the  thief  if  possible.  It 
seems  rather  primitive,  but  those  men  were  no  fools  and 
did  not  work  for  nothing  so  it  was  probably  effective.^^ 

Xow  James  Duncan  was  of  course  brought  up  a  Presby¬ 
terian  and  differed  from  the  brand  of  Calvinism  main¬ 
tained  by  the  old  Puritan  clergy,  so  it  was  not  strange  that 
he  was  influenced  by  the  Great  Awakening  of  George 

21  Rules  of  the  Haverhill  Fire  Club,  1768,  Printed  Broadside 
with  written  list  of  first  23  members. 

22  Rules  of  the  Haverhill  Fire  Club  of  1768  with  additions 
to  1786  Printed  booklet  name  of  James  Duncan,  Jr.,  on  cover 
also  Chase :  Haverhill,  pp.  427-30. 
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Whitfield  and  ))erhaps  more  strongly  by  Rev,  Hezekiah 
Smith,  one  of  AVhitfield’s  followers.  At  any  rate  it  de¬ 
veloped  that  by  Jan.  1,  1765-®  a  group  of  men  met  at  his 
house  on  Main  Street  with  a  view  to  forming  a  new 
church.  In  the  family  papers  there  are  two  documents 
that  may  be  significant.  One  endorsed  “record  of  Church 
Meeting  of  1753”  says  “It  was  moved  that  the  question 
might  be  put  whether  the  Church  judge  that  Mr.  Balch 
does  deny  the  Eternity  of  Hell  Torment.  It  was  accord¬ 
ingly  put  to  the  Church  who  voted  in  the  afiirmative.” 
This  would  seem  to  show  disapproval  by  the  Church  of 
Mr.  Balch.  The  other  is  a  draft  of  a  church  covenant  and 
is  frankly  Presbyterian  in  form. 

“Considering  the  Great  Declentions  and  Wayning  off 
from  the  Antient  puritaneital  Doctrines  of  faith  and  the 
wants  of  good  Discipline  in  the  Church  in  this  part  of 
the  Land,  we  the  Subscribers  Look  upon  it  our  Dutey  to 
look  over  our  own  Edification  by  Setting  up  the  public 
Worship  of  God  by  our  Selves  and  therefore  we  Llereby 
Declare  our  adherence  to  the  Doctrines  and  Duties  of 
Christianity  as  Explained  in  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  faith  &:  Catechism  except  a  part  of  the  23  Chapter  of 
the  Confession  Respecting  the  power  of  Civil  magistrates 
and — We  also  adhere  to  the  plesbaterin  (sic)  form  of 
Church  Government  and  Desayer  to  put  our  Selves  under 
the  Care  and  Direction  of  Boston  presbytrey  and  pray 
them  to  Grant  us  Such  Suplies  from  time  to  time  as  they 
may  be  able  &  pray  God  that  they  may  be  Instrumental 
of  our  happy  Settlement.”  Then  they  agree  to  build  a 
house  of  worship  facing  the  river  by  subscription  and 
assign  the  pews  to  the  subscribers. 

This  may  be  the  actual  covenant  James  Duncan  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  meeting,  but  they  could  not  have  adopted 
it  for  it  became  a  Baptist  Church.  James  never  joined 
the  church  though  he  always  attended  it  and  supported  it. 
The  writer  has  an  extremely  well  thumbed  edition  of  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  and  Longer  and  Shorter 
Catechism  and  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  of  the  edi¬ 
tion  of  1749  with  James  Duncan’s  signature,  so  he  may 

23  Harrv  R.  Davis,  First  Baptist  Church  of  Haverhill, 
E.I.H.C.,  Vol.  82,  p.  194. 
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have  always  remained  a  Presbyterian  and,  considering 
his  obstinacy  of  character,  probably  did. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  where  James  Duncan 
stood  as  the  Revolution  drew  on.  His  son  James,  Jr., 
and  Samuel  were  both  in  the  Artillery  Company  organ¬ 
ized  in  September,  1774,^^  which  evolved  into  the  first 
foot  company  of  Haverhill,  There  must  have  been  some 
sort  of  Public  Safety  committee  appointed  at  the  Town 
meeting  of  September  14,  or  soon  after,  for  there  is  a 
letter  addressed  to  James  Duncan  from  Bradford  which 
reads : 

“Bradford,  Sept,  19,  1774 

Gentlemen 

We  at  Bradford  in  compliance  to  yours  dated  17th  have 
chosen  a  committee  to  join  your  committee  to  wait  on 
Col.  Saltonstall.  The  Committee  are  as  follows 
Capt  Daniel  Thurston 
Peter  Russell 
Dudley  Carlton,  Esq. 

Lieut  Nathaniel  Parker 
Daniel  Jaques 
Benjamin  Gage,  gtn 
Abraham  Parker 
Thomas  Webster 
Deacon  Thomas  Kimball 
William  Greenough 
Dr  Benjamin  Muzzy 
Nathaniel  Gage,  Jr 
Ebenezer  Wood 
John  Burbank 
Josiah  Bacon 
Samuel  Woodman 
Bradstreet  Parker 
Deacon  Timothy  Hardy 
Deacon  Obadiah  Kimball 
Eliphlet  Hale 


To  Mr  James  Duncan 
one  of  the  Committee  at 

- Haverhill - 

24  Chase:  Haverhill,  p.  374. 


Sub  Committee 
Dudley  Carlton,  Esq 
Daniel  Jaques 
Thomas  Webster 
Deacon  Obadiah  Kimball 
Abraham  Parker 
Lt  Nathaniel  Parker 
John  Burbank 

(on  behalf 

Peter  Russell  (of  the 

(Committee 
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There  are  conflicting  accounts  of  what  happened  next 
but  the  Colonel,  who  was  a  conflrmed  Tory,  presently  left 
for  England  and  never  returned  so  the  committee’s  visit 
was  effective.^^  The  incident  is  only  interesting  here  as 
showing  that  James  Duncan  was  more  than  a  passive 
patriot. 

Filed  with  the  above  is  a  MSS  copy  of  Articles  of 
Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union  proposed  by  the  Dele¬ 
gates  of  the  several  Colonies  of  New  Hampshire,  etc.,  in 
General  Congress  met  at  Philadelphia  May  10,  1775, 
These  very  faintly  resemble  the  Articles  adopted  two  and 
a  half  years  later  and  were  perhaps  sent  out  to  prominent 
men  and  committees  to  get  their  reaction  and  solicit  sug¬ 
gestions.  Probably  James  Duncan  was  a  member  of  such 
a  group  during  the  crucial  winter  of  1774-75. 

In  addition  to  his  public  and  business  responsibilities 
James  Duncan  had  a  very  considerable  family  to  look 
after.  Of  his  ten  children  who  grew  beyond  infancy,  his 
eldest  son  George  had  died  and  the  second  son  John  as 
has  been  said,  seems  to  have  left  home  as  soon  as  he  was 
twenty-one  and  later  married  Lucy  Todd  daughter  of 
Kev.  ^Ir.  Todd  of  Middletown,  Conn,  probably  of  the 
Londonderry  Todds.  In  1781,  he  sold  a  small  piece  of 
land  in  Haverhill  to  his  father,  b\it  as  Lucy  did  not  siirn 
the  deed,  he  was  not  then  married,  but  he  sicns  as  of 
Charlestown,  County  of  Washington,  alias  Chesshire, 
State  of  Vermont  alias  New  Hampshire.  This  shows  the 
confusion  then  existing  as  to  which  state  the  Connecticut 
Valley  belonged  to.  John  seems  to  have  been  the  first  of 
the  brothers  to  push  up  into  that  valley  and  Charlestown 
is  not  far  south  of  Grantham  where  he  and  two  of  his 
brothers  soon  settled. 

These  two  brothers  Robert  and  Samuel  next  to  James 
in  age,  with  the  next  younger  William  seem  to  have 
moved  up  to  Concord,  N.  H.,  about  1780  and  started  some 
kind  of  a  store  there.  Before  1784.  William  had  mar¬ 
ried  a  lady  of  some  wealth  and  standin".  Dollv  Harris, 
by  name.  Her  father  Robert  M.  Harris  seems  to  have 

2.'5  L.  SaltoTistall :  Sketch  of  Haverhill.  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Col. 
2nd  Ser.,  iv,  p.  164;  Chase:  Haverhill,  p.  377. 
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been  a  wealthy  ship  owner  of  Portsmouth,  X.  11.,  who 
owned  the  ship  Alligator.  A  number  of  heirlooms  which 
have  come  down  indicate  more  than  average  prosperity 
in  the  Harris  family.-*^  Anyway  William  was  soon  a 
substantial  merchant  in  Concord  and  was  the  wealthiest 
of  the  brothers  except  James,  Jr. 

Samuel  and  Robert  continued  their  pilgrimage  and  by 
1783  had  settled  in  Grantham  near  the  village  of  Meriden 
and  joined  up  with  John,  who  seems  to  have  reached  there 
about  the  same  time.  Samuel  married  Hannah  Emerson 
of  Haverhill,  daughter  of  Xehemiah  and  Susanna  Emer¬ 
son,  five  of  whose  brothers  "were  in  the  Revolutionary 
Army  at  one  time.-^  After  Samuel’s  early  death  Hannah 
married  his  brother  Robert.  She  bore  each  brother  four 
children.  It  appears  that  life  was  pretty  hard  on  the 
hillside  farm  on  Grantham  mountain  and  the  brothers 
must  have  lived  strenuous  lives. 

With  all  these  boys  leaving  the  Haverhill  home  during 
the  trying  years  of  the  war  it  must  have  seemed  as 
if  the  family  was  indeed  breaking  up,  but  there  were  two 
other  worse  blows  which  fell  upon  James  in  those  years. 
His  eldest  daughter  Mary,  said  to  have  l>een  engaged  to 
Moses  Black  of  Boston,  died  in  the  autumn  of  1777.  She 
w^as  the  oldest  of  the  family  and  no  doubt  a  great  help 
to  her  mother  who  died  not  quite  two  years  later.  This 
left  in  the  family  James,  Jr.,  the  able  son  whom  his  father 
about  this  time  took  into  partnership,  Abraham,  the 
youngest  boy  not  yet  of  age  and  the  two  little  girls  Eliz¬ 
abeth  and  ^Margaret,  who  when  their  mother  died  were 
respectively  ten  and  eight.  Clearly  the  situation  de¬ 
manded  a  lady  of  discretion  at  the  head  of  the  family. 

There  had  recently  come  to  live  in  Haverhill  a  Mrs. 
!McKinstrv  and  her  spinster  sister  Elizabeth  Leonard. 
They  were  Tory  refugees  who  had  returned  from  Halifax 
and  had  come  to  Haverhill  to  live  under  the  protection 
of  their  sister  !^^rs.  John  Wliite,  the  wife  of  the  rich  mer¬ 
chant.-®  Elizabeth  Leonard  was  a  mature  woman  of  forty- 

26  Letter  of  Mrs.  C.  F.  M'eed  June  1,  1951. 

27  Chase :  Haverhill,  p.  630. 

28  See  .T.  D.  Phillips:  Folks  in  Haverhill  in  1783,  E.I.H.C., 
Vol.  LXXXII,  p.  144. 
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four  and  seemed  ideally  suited  to  take  charge  of  James 
Duncan’s  motherless  little  girls  and  James  married  her 
six  months  after  his  wife’s  death.  It  did  not,  however, 
work  out  so  well.  The  poor  lady  became  mentally  de¬ 
ranged  and  in  spite  of  every  care,  eluded  her  friends  and 
drowned  herself  in  the  great  river  that  flows  steadily  before 
the  town  just  over  five  years  after  her  marriage.  The 
event  naturally  greatly  agitated  her  two  sisters  and  Mr. 
Duncan’s  surviving  brothers  came  down  from  London¬ 
derry  for  the  funeral.  John  Adams’s  lively  young  niece 
who  was  visiting  Mrs.  White  at  the  time  describes  them 
as  “most  venerable  good  pious  men.”-®  She  also  wrote 
her  mother  a  very  full  account  of  the  tragedy.®® 

This  unfortunate  tragedy  left  Mr.  Duncan  with  the 
family  problem  still  on  his  hands  and  a  year  later  he  mar¬ 
ried  another  lady  of  mature  years,  Hannah  Greenleaf  of 
Hewburyport,  with  whom  he  lived  for  twenty-seven  years 
of  his  long  life.  She  was  the  daughter  of  John  Green- 
leaf  and  Hannah  (Smith)  Greenleaf  and  was  born  Dec. 
29,  1729,®^  so  she  was  only  three  years  younger  than  her 
husband.  She  evidently  fitted  comfortably  into  the  house¬ 
hold  for  little  has  come  down  about  her.  She  died  a  few 
years  before  her  husband  at  the  age  of  eighty  five.  A  little 
more  than  a  year  after  Hannah  Greenleaf  came  into  the 
family,  Elizabeth,  the  oldest  daughter,  married  John  Thax- 
ter,  Xov.  13,  1787.  He  was  a  rather  brilliant  young 
lawyer  from  Hingham  who  had  been  John  Adams’s  secre¬ 
tary  at  the  Paris  peace  conference  and  on  his  return  de¬ 
cided  to  settle  in  Haverhill.  His  death  after  only  four 
years  of  married  life  was  a  great  loss  to  the  family.  His 
son  died  as  an  infant,  but  his  daughter  lived  to  be  nearly 
ninety  years  old.®®.  Elizabeth  herself  remained  a  widow 
a  few  years  and  then  married  Joshua  Carter  of  Xewbury- 
port  a  successful  merchant.  They  lived  together  for  many 

29  .Tournal  of  Elizabeth  Cranch,  E.T.H.C.,  LXXX,  p.  14. 

30  Letter  now  owned  by  the  writer. 

31  Xewbury  Vital  Records. 

32  See  Anna  Tbaxter  Parsons:  Old  Xewboryport  Wedding, 
E.I.H.C.  Vol.  LXXXVII,  p.  309,  and  Cecil  H.  C.  Howard  :  Thomas 
and  Esther  Carter  and  Their  Descendants,  E.I.H.C.,  Vol.  LXV, 
p.  499. 
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years  in  the  house  next  to  the  Wolfe  Tavern  and  from 
them  many  delightful  families  of  Carters,  Reynolds  and 
others  are  descendants. 

Abraham,  the  youngest  of  the  hoys,  moved  to  Dover, 
X.  H.,  a  short  time  after  the  Revolution  and  started  a 
store  there.  He  presently  married  a  widow,  Mrs.  Mary 
Parker,  who  was  born  at  Mellen.  They  had  one  daughter 
born  in  1800,  who  as  her  parents  both  died  soon  after 
came  to  live  with  her  grandfather  and  continued  to  live 
with  his  son,  his  grandson  and  his  great  grandchildren 
most  of  her  life  till  her  death  at  the  age  of  ninety-three. 
Of  her  generation  she  alone  was  known  to  the  writer  of 
this  story  who  well  remembers  her  and  her  memories  of 
the  family  for  over  eighty  years.  As  Cousin  Caroline  to 
the  older  members  of  the  family,  but  as  “Grandma  Tiny” 
to  the  children  (she  was  very  small)  she  held  an  honored 
place  at  the  family  firesides  till  her  death. 

James  Duncan,  Jr.,  the  second  surviving  son  was 
twenty-one  in  1777.  During  the  eight  difficult  years  of 
the  Revolution  or  soon  after  all  the  other  sons  had  dis¬ 
persed  to  various  activities  in  other  parts  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  James  apparently  was  chosen  by  his  father  as  his 
own  special  helper  and  sometime  during  the  Revolution, 
he  took  him  into  partnership  with  him  in  his  business  ven¬ 
tures.  James,  Jr.,  proved  himself  to  be  a  man  of  great 
energy  and  ability  and  the  firm  name  of  James  Duncan 
and  Son,  was  soon  well  known  from  its  stores  in  Lebanon 
and  Haverhill,  N.  H.,  to  the  counting  rooms  and  insurance 
offices  in  Newbury  port  and  Boston.  That  will  be  the 
theme  of  the  next  paper. 

Most  of  the  material  for  this  paper  was  found  in  a 
trunk  full  of  Duncan  Family  Papers,  in  certain  papers 
and  a  genealogy  from  the  papers  of  the  late  John  D. 
Bryant  and  from  Chase’s  History  of  Haverhill. 


EPES  SARGENT’S  ACCOUNT  OF  A  BRITISH 
PRESS  GANG  IN  1803 


Co^'TRIBUTED  By  HeYRY  BaRRETT  HuNTIKGTOX 


One  of  the  many  Epes  Sargents  of  Gloucester,  Salem, 
and  Boston  was  born  in  1784  in  Gloucester  and  left  an 
orphan  at  the  age  of  five.  When  fifteen  he  sailed  for  the 
Indies  as  cabin-boy  on  the  ship  Eliza,  owned  by  Francis 
Amory  of  Boston,  under  captain  Joseph  Odell.  After 
several  voyages  before  the  mast,  when  he  was  eighteen  he 
got  a  berth  as  second  mate  on  the  brig  Greyhound,  owned 
by  Eben  Parsons  of  Boston  and  commanded  by  Isaac  El- 
well  of  Gloucester.  Their  destination  was  Muscat  in 
Arabia,  where  they  took  on  a  cargo  of  Mocha  coffee.  Their 
orders  were  to  take  it  to  Cowes  in  the  Isle  of  Wight 
where  they  were  to  receive  instructions  as  to  the  sale  of 
the  coffee. 

While  at  Cowes,  in  1803,  they  had  considerable  trouble 
with  the  British  press  gangs.  Of  one  of  these  episodes 
Epes  Sargent  gives  the  following  account  in  some  letters 
he  wrote  in  1846  to  his  little  grandson. 


‘AVhile  lying  in  the  Roads  waiting  for  a  fair  wind  to 
sail  for  France,  one  evening  about  sunset,  our  Captain 
started  from  the  brig  to  go  on  shore  in  the  boat,  w’ith  four 
men  to  man  the  oars,  when  about  a  third  of  the  way 
towards  the  shore  a  man-of-w^ar’s  boat  manned  with  twelve 
men  at  the  oars,  a  boatswain  and  a  Lieutenant  pulled 
alongside  of  our  boat  with  so  much  violence  as  to  break 
one  of  our  oars.  Our  Captain  was  taken  by  surprise  and, 
on  turning  his  head  to  see  who  had  committed  this  out¬ 
rage,  was  accosted  by  a  young  dandy  of  a  Lieutenant 
(presenting  at  the  same  time  a  pistol  at  the  breast  of  our 
unarmed  Captain)  in  the  following  manner.  ‘Are  your 
men  protected  ?’  And  without  giving  our  Captain  time 
to  reply  demanded  a  sight  of  their  protections.  He  told 
him  if  he  would  return  with  him  to  the  brig  they  should 
show  him  their  protections.  This  he  accordingly  did  and 
by  this  time  it  was  nearly  dark.  This  Mr.  Dandy  Officer 
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stepped  very  pompously  on  the  Greyhound’s  quarter  deck, 
ordered  his  twelve  armed  ruffians  to  follow  him  and,  after 
leaning  himself  against  the  companionway,  ordered  the 
men  to  produce  their  protections.  The  first  man  that 
presented  his  protection  for  examination  happened  to  be 
the  captain’s  brother — his  name  was  Elias  Elwell;  he 
is  now  [1846]  living  and  has  been  for  many  years  one 
of  the  most  respectable  shipmasters  sailing  out  of  the  port 
of  Boston.  The  fellow  east  his  eye  upon  the  protection 
and  then  turning  to  our  captain  said  ‘I  shall  take  this 
man.  Get  your  things  and  go  into  the  boat.’  ‘What  do 
you  mean,  sir,’  answered  our  Captain.  ‘Take  this  man? 
He  is  my  own  brother  and  has  an  American  protection.’ 
‘I  don’t  care,  sir.  I  shall  take  him.’  At  this  moment  he 
presented  a  pistol  at  the  breast  of  our  unarmed  Captain, 
observing  in  a  very  excited  manner,  ‘I  am  sorry  to  use 
violence,  sir.’  Then  addressing  his  armed  miscreants  said 
‘Take  that  man  into  the  boat.’  Elias  was  quite  calm  and 
merely  remarked  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  force,  he 
could  go  in  the  boat,  it  would  be  folly  for  an  unarmed 
man  to  resist.  So  he  went  quietly  into  the  boat  where  he 
was  followed  by  this  scamp  of  a  Lieutenant  and  his  gang, 
without  looking  at  another  man’s  protection. 

The  frigate  that  this  officer  belonged  to  came  into  the 
Roads  that  afternoon  and  was  lying  but  a  short  distance 
from  us.  The  boat  now  returned  to  her.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  aggravating  cases  of  impressment  I  ever  wit¬ 
nessed.  We  were  unarmed,  taken  by  surprise,  and  in  no 
res]>ect  able  to  act  on  the  defensive.  Our  Captain  went 
immediately  to  the  American  Consul  and  returned  with 
a  letter  from  the  Consul  to  the  captain  of  the  frigate. 
By  the  time  he  reached  the  frigate  it  was  eight  o’clock  in 
the  evening;  the  order  he  heard  given  by  the  officer  to 
the  sentinel  at  the  gang-way  was  to  ‘keep  that  boat  off. 
Don’t  let  that  boat  come  alongside.’  Our  Captain  then 
hailed  the  officer  of  the  deck  and  requested  him  to  have 
the  goodness  to  tell  the  commanding  officer  that  he  was 
from  the  American  Consul  at  Cowes.  The  answer  he  re¬ 
ceived  was  ‘Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Consul  to  go  to  hell.’  Finding  he  could  not  be  per- 
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mitted  to  board  the  frij^ate,  he  went  on  shore  resolved  to 
make  another  attempt  early  in  the  morning.  When  morn¬ 
ing  came  the  boat  was  sent  on  shore  for  the  captain  and 
returned  with  him  and  the  Consul’s  clerk,  a  Scotchman 
six  and  a  half  feet  high.  Our  Captain  was  determined 
to  board  the  frigate  this  time  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
The  frigate  appeared  to  be  preparing  to  get  under  way 
as  soon  as  it  was  light  and  when  our  boat  arrived  along¬ 
side  the  sail  was  set  on  board  the  frigate  and  she  was 
fast  gathering  head  way.  The  order  on  board  the  frigate 
to  the  sentinel  was  ‘Keep  that  boat  off ;  don’t  let  her  come 
alongside ;  let  no  one  come  on  board  from  her,’  Our  Cap¬ 
tain  had  resolved  to  place  himself  on  that  frigate’s  quarter 
deck  and  go  ahead  was  the  word.  He  had  already  got 
alongside;  to  ascend  the  ladder  was  an  easy  task,  but  there 
w'as  a  sentinel  standing  at  the  top  of  the  ladder  with  a 
fixed  bayonet.  No  matter,  upward  and  onward  fearlessly 
he  went,  put  the  bayonet  aside  with  his  hand  and  with 
one  bound  stood  upon  the  frigate’s  quarter  deck.  The 
Captain  of  the  frigate  met  him  in  an  imperious  manner 
and  demanded  his  business.  He  handed  him  the  letter 
from  the  Consul.  He  looked  at  it  and  with  the  greatest 
indignation  tore  it  in  pieces,  saying  ‘No,  sir.  Elwell  shant 
go;  leave  my  ship,  sir,’  ‘I  will,  sir,  w’hen  you  have  told 
me  by  what  authority  you  hold  my  brother  on  board  your 
ship, — an  American  citizen  with  an  American  protection.’ 
‘Because  I  choose  to,  sir ;  now  leave  my  ship,  sir.’  ‘I  will,’ 
answered  our  captain,  ‘but  you  must  first  listen  to  a  few 
words  I  have  to  say.’  Then  with  the  greatest  coolness 
he  remarked,  ‘Here  I  am,  an  unarmed  man  and  you  with 
a  frigate  under  foot  and  yourself  armed,  your  officers 
armed,  your  quarter  deck  bristling  with  bayonets ;  yet,  sir, 
I  fear  you  not ;  perhaps  the  time  may  come  when  we  may 
meet  on  equal  ground.  Until  then,  farewell.’  By  this 
time  you  may  be  sure  this  captain  of  the  frigate  had 
worked  himself  into  a  tremendous  passion  in  which  our 
captain  left  him  and  returned  on  board  the  Greyhound. 
The  whole  account  of  this  affair  I  had  from  the  Consul’s 
clerk,  who  accompanied  our  Captain  and  was  on  the  fri¬ 
gate’s  quarter  deck  during  the  whole  interview  between 
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our  Captain  and  the  Captain  of  the  frigate.  And  if  my 
memory  serves  me  the  substance  of  my  relation  varies 
little  from  his  account.  Our  Captain  returned  on  board 
the  Greyhound  with  feelings  more  easy  for  you  to  imagine 
than  for  me  to  describe.  His  own  brother  was  on  board 
a  British  man-of-war,  held  in  worse  than  bondage  and 
compelled  to  fight  the  battles  of  a  nation  that  no  true  citi¬ 
zen  of  the  United  States  under  any  circumstances  ought 
willingly  to  draw  the  sword  for. 

Captain  Elwell  was  not  a  man  to  despond,  an  effort 
must  be  made,  and  that  without  delay,  to  rescue  his 
brother.  The  frigate  was  on  her  way  towards  Yarmouth 
Roads,  from  there  to  sea,  perhaps  immediately.  He  went 
on  shore  for  the  purpose  of  taking  such  course  as  his 
friends  might  advise  to  obtain  an  early  release  of  his 
brother.  Captain  Elwell  was  highly  esteemed  by  everyone 
that  knew  him  and ’on  the  present  occasion  they  all  felt 
great  sympathy  for  him  and  a  proper  indignation  towards 
the  Captain  of  the  frigate  for  the  rascally  outrage;  his 
friends  were  ready  to  serve  him  and  did  serve  him  most 
effectually.  A  statement  of  the  case  was  immediately 
made  by  the  American  Consul  and  backed  by  a  letter  from 
the  collector  of  the  port  of  Cowes  and  transmitted  without 
delay  to  the  Admiral  at  Spithead  by  a  swift  barge  pro¬ 
vided  especially  for  the  purpose.  This  procured  an  im¬ 
mediate  order  from  the  Admiral  to  the  Captain  of  the 
frigate  to  deliver  up  Elias  Elwell  immediately  on  receipt 
of  the  order.  The  same  swift  barge  proceeded  to  Yar¬ 
mouth  Roads,  presented  the  order  to  the  Captain  of  the 
frigate,  obtained  his  release  without  a  moment’s  delay 
and  brought  him  on  board  the  Greyhound,  having  been 
absent  in  His  Majesty’s  service  two  days.  He  was  sta¬ 
tioned  in  the  fore-top  and  at  one  of  the  guns  which  he  was 
employed  in  exercising  at  the  time  the  order  arrived  for 
his  release.  Many,  very  many  cases  of  impressment  of 
American  seamen  happened  in  those  days;  but  the  cases 
of  the  men  impressed  being  so  promptly  given  up  on  a 
representation  of  the  case  were  very  rare,  not  one  in  a 
hundred.  And  in  this  case,  if  the  frigate  had  been  gone 
to  sea,  the  order  to  release  our  man  could  not  have  been 
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presented ;  and,  if  the  ship  had  been  bound  upon  a  dis¬ 
tant  station,  years  might  have  rolled  by  before  his  dis¬ 
charge  could  have  been  procured.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Livingstone,  bearer  of  despatch.  Secretary  of  Lega¬ 
tion,  or  in  some  other  manner  connected  with  our  embassy 
at  the  Court  of  St.  Cloud,  was  going  passenger  with  us 
to  France.  This  circumstance  was  represented  to  the  Ad¬ 
miral  at  Spithead  and  doubtless  had  some  influence  in 
effecting  the  prompt  release  of  our  man  whose  impress¬ 
ment  by  a  British  officer  was  delaying  the  departure  of 
a  messenger  of  our  Government.” 
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WHITTIER  SET  TO  MUSIC 


By  C.  Marshall  Taylor 


Hymns  usinjr  words  by  John  Greenieaf  Whittier  are 
to  be  found  in  the  hymnals  of  almost  all  faiths  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  study  recently  made,  increasingly  so  as  new  edi¬ 
tions  are  printed.  “Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  Mankind” 
now  ranks  as  one  of  the  three  most  popular  hymns  in  the 
world.  T.  Franklin  Currier  listed  some  one-hundred  and 
eight  different  hymns  w’hich  he  ascribed  to  Whittier  and, 
since  that  list  W'as  published  in  his  Bibliography  of  John 
Greenieaf  Whittier  in  1937,  others  have  been  discovered. 
Sixty  different  poems  furnish  words  for  these  various 
hymns,  with  “Eternal  Goodness”  furnishing  lines  for  ten 
different  versions.  In  addition  to  those  poems  which  have 
been  adapted  to  hymns,  a  great  many  of  Whittier’s  other 
poems  have  been  set  to  music,  the  most  popular  of  which 
are  “At  Last,”  “Song  of  Great  Joy,”  “Song  of  the  Lum¬ 
bermen,”  “Mabel  Martin,”  “Maud  Muller,”  “Ship 
Builders,”  “Shoemakers,”  “Song  of  the  Negro  Boatmen,” 
“Bari  ra  Erietchie,”  and  the  campaign  song,  “We’re  free, 
we’re  free,”  used  in  both  the  Fremont  and  Lincoln  cam¬ 
paigns. 

Recently  there  have  come  to  light  three  musical  scores 
using  Whittier’s  poetry,  one  of  which  is  “The  Great  Mir¬ 
acle,”  a  sixty-two  page  Easter  Cantata  for  Soli,  Chorus 
and  Organ.  The  text  was  compiled  and  the  music  com¬ 
posed  by  C.  Hugo  Grimm  of  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory 
of  Music,  and  published  and  copyrighted  by  the  John 
Church  Company,  1018.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
(1)  Invocation  to  Spring,  (2)  In  the  Sepulchre,  (3)  Re¬ 
surrection.  The  words  used  in  part  1  are  from  Whittier’s 
poem  “April,”  and  Mr.  Grimm,  in  preparing  a  definite 
plan  before  he  started  the  music,  decided  that  a  text  was 
required  for  the  first  part  based  upon  spring  as  the  sym¬ 
bol  of  the  Resurrection.  Long  search  provided  just  what 
he  wanted  in  Whittier’s  “April.”  The  poem  is  used  al¬ 
most  in  its  entirety,  with  some  slight  rearrangement,  and 
as  finally  set  to  music  is  as  follows : 
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0  soul  of  the  Spring-time,  its  light  and  its  breath, 

Bring  warmth  to  this  coldness,  bring  life  to  this  death ! 

We  wait  for  thy  coming,  sweet  wind  of  the  south. 

For  the  touch  of  thy  light  wings,  the  kiss  of  thy  mouth; 

For  the  yearly  evangel  thou  bearest  from  God, 

Resurrection  and  life  to  the  graves  of  the  sod ! 

Renew  the  great  miracle;  let  us  behold 

The  stone  from  the  mouth  of  the  sepulchre  rolled, 

And  Nature,  like  Lazarus,  rise,  as  of  old ! 

Let  our  faith,  which  in  darkness  and  coldness  has  lain. 
Revive  with  the  warmth  and  the  brightness  again. 

And  in  blooming  of  flower  and  budding  of  tree 
The  symbols  and  types  of  our  destiny  see. 

The  words  for  the  other  parts  of  the  cantata  were  com¬ 
piled  in  part  by  Mr.  Grimm  using  the  appropriate  Bibli¬ 
cal  references  applying  to  the  Sepulchre  and  to  the  Resur¬ 
rection,  and  include  lines  by  H.  Bonar  and  an  English 
translation  of  “Plaudite  Coeli”  expressly  made  for  this 
work  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Davis.  In  1925,  Mr.  Grimm 
wrote  the  music  for  another  musical  score  using  the  words 
of  Whittier’s  “The  Dead  Feast  of  the  Kol-Folk,”  first 
published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  January  1879.  Whit¬ 
tier  based  the  poem  on  the  reverence  paid  the  dead  by  the 
Kol  tribes  of  Chota  Nagpur,  Assam,  and  Mr.  Grimm  com¬ 
posed  this  music  as  a  result  of  paging  over  a  volume  of 
Whittier  one  day,  with  his  eyes  catching  the  line  “we  have 
boiled  the  rice.”  In  addition,  he  made  a  special  study  of 
the  scales  of  Indian  music  and  based  this  work  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  them.  This  Whittier  music  has  been  almost  com¬ 
pletely  lost. 

Another  Whittier  poem,  “My  Psalm,”  was  set  to  music 
first  by  Frank  X.  Hair,  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  in  1885 
and  dedicated  “To  the  Class  of  ’87  of  the  Worcester  High 
School.”  This  song,  though  widely  acclaimed  at  the  time, 
has  all  but  disappeared  from  sight,  with  only  two  copies 
knowm  to  exist.  There  were  seventeen  verses  in  the  orig¬ 
inal  poem  by  Whittier,  of  which  the  following  were  set 
to  music : 
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I  mourn  no  more  my  vanished  years: 

Beneath  a  tender  rain, 

An  April  rain  of  smiles  and  tears. 

My  heart  is  young  again. 

The  west-winds  blow,  and,  singing  low, 

I  hear  the  glad  streams  run; 

The  windows  of  my  soul  I  throw 
Wide  open  to  the  sun. 

I  plow  no  more  a  desert  land. 

To  harvest  weed  and  tare; 

The  manna  dropping  from  God’s  hand 
Rebukes  my  painful  care. 

Yet  shall  the  blue-eyed  gentian  look 
Through  fringed  lids  to  heaven. 

And  the  pale  aster  in  the  brook 
Shall  see  its  image  given; — 

The  woods  shall  wear  their  robes  of  praise. 

The  south-wind  softly  sigh. 

And  sweet,  calm  days  in  golden  haze 
Melt  down  the  amber  sky. 

Mae  Silsby  used  entirely  different  verses  of  “My  Psalm” 
for  her  sacred  solo,  “All  as  God  Wills,”  copyrighted  in 
1893  and  dedicated  “To  my  friend,  Miss  Mary  E.  Jewell.” 
The  words  are  as  follows: 

All  as  God  wills,  who  wisely  heeds 
To  give  or  to  withhold. 

And  knoweth  more  of  all  my  needs 
Than  all  my  prayers  have  told ! 

Enough  that  blessings  undeserved 
Have  marked  by  erring  track; 

That  wheresoe’er  my  feet  have  swerved. 

His  chastening  turned  me  back; 

That  more  and  more  a  Providence 
Of  love  is  understood. 

Making  the  springs  of  time  and  sense 
Sweet  with  eternal  good; — 
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That  death  seems  but  a  covered  way 
Which  opens  into  light, 

Wherein  no  blinded  child  can  stray 
Beyond  the  Father’s  sight; 

No  longer  forward  nor  behind 
I  look  in  hope  or  fear; 

But,  grateful,  take  the  good  I  find. 

The  best  of  now  and  here. 

It  is  truly  a  paradox  that  a  poet  who  never  sang  a  note 
should  have  so  many  of  his  poems  set  to  music.  The  truth 
is  his  poems  carry  the  spirit  and  the  musical  scores  bring 
it  out  in  a  way  pleasing  both  to  the  ear  and  to  the  heart. 


GRANTS  OF  LAND  TO  ACADE^kllES 
IN  MASSACHUSETTS  AND  MAINE 

By  Harriet  Webster  Marr 

Massachusetts  is  justly  proud  of  the  colonial  law  of 
1647  requiring  grammar  schools  in  each  town  of  100 
families,^  but  few  of  the  histories  tell  of  the  subsequent 
legislation  with  increasing  fines  for  non-observance,  show¬ 
ing  how  difficult  it  was  to  enforce  the  law.^  ^  *  In  1702 
a  new  law  included  the  statement  “observance  of  which 
wholesome  and  necessary  law  is  shamefully  neglected  by 
diverse  towns,  and  the  penalty  not  required,  tending  great¬ 
ly  to  the  nourishment  of  ignorance  and  irreligion.”  If  it 
was  difficult  to  enforce  the  law  in  the  early  days  of  the 
eighteenth  century  it  is  not  strange  that  the  law  became  a 
dead  letter  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  both 
possible  masters  and  older  boys  were  in  the  army. 

With  the  organization  of  the  Republic  came  an  in¬ 
creased  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  education  of  youth. 
“America’s  Appeal  to  an  Impartial  World,”  published  in 
Hartford  in  1775,  stated  that  “the  strength  of  every  free 
government  is  the  virtue  of  the  people;  virtue  grows  on 
knowledge,  and  knowledge  on  education.”®  And  Thomas 
Jefferson,  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  said, 
“Establish  and  improve  the  law  for  the  education  of  the 
common  people.”® 

This  deep-rooted  feeling  about  the  necessity  of  education 
gave  an  added  impetus  to  a  movement  for  academies  that 
had  already  started  in  ^Massachusetts.  By  1796,  a  total 
of  eleven  such  schools  had  been  founded,  seven  of  them 
with  grants  of  land  in  l^Iaine.  The  only  public  wealth 
of  the  day  consisted  in  the  public  lands;  land  had  been 
given  by  State  and  Federal  governments  to  pay  soldiers 

1  Laws  and  Liberties  of  Afass.,  reprinted  from  copy  in 
Huntinpton  Library.  Harvard  L^niversity  Press.  1929. 

2  Chapter  LXXXVIII  of  Charters  and  General  Laws  of 
Province  of  ^fass..  1683. 

3  Chapter  LXXII  of  laws  of  1702. 

4  Chapter  CXXVII  of  laws  of  1718. 

5  Appeal  to  Impartial  World,  Hartford,  1775. 

6  Quoted  in  Education  in  United  States,  E.  W.  Knight,  p. 
150,  Ginn  and  Co.,  1929. 
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of  the  Revolutionary  War;  land  could  be  given  to  help 
these  infant  institutions  of  learning.  Four  of  the  eleven 
academies  received  land  in  their  acts  of  incorporation : 
Washington  Academy  at  Machias,  was  given  Cutler;  Ber¬ 
wick,  Athens;  Frjeburg,  Mason;  Bristol  at  Taunton, 
Embden.  Three  more  received  land  by  special  resolves 
of  the  legislature:  Leicester,  Stetson;  Marblehead,  Exe¬ 
ter;  Hallowell,  Harmony.  With  the  exception  of  Bristol 
Academy  grant  these  townships  (known  in  that  day  by 
number  only)  were  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Maine,  and  all  but  the  grants  to  Leicester  and 
Fryeburg  were  for  whole  townships,  six  miles  square. 
Governor  Dummer  Academy,®®  Derby  School  at  Hingham, 
Phillips  Academy  at  Andover,  Groton  and  Westford 
Academies  received  no  grants  by  act  of  incorporation 
or  in  years  immediately  following.  Eight  of  these 
schools  were  in  eastern  Massachusetts ;  two  were  in  west¬ 
ern  Massachusetts,  and  five  were  in  the  Province  of  Maine. 

That  was  the  situation  when  Samuel  Adams  began  his 
second  term  as  governor  of  Massachusetts  in  1795.  He 
considered  the  academy  movement  undemocratic,  saying 
in  his  message  of  1795 :  “While  it  is  acknowledged  that 
great  advantages  have  been  derived  from  these  institutions, 
perhaps  it  may  be  justly  apprehended  that  multiplying 
them  may  have  a  tendency  to  injure  the  ancient  and  bene¬ 
ficial  mode  of  Education  in  Town  Grammar  Schools.  The 
peculiar  advantage  of  such  schools  is  that  the  poor  and 
rich  may  derive  equal  benefit  from  them,  but  none  except¬ 
ing  the  more  wealthy,  generally  speaking,  can  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  benefits  of  the  Academies.  Should  these  in¬ 
stitutions  detach  the  attention  of  the  wealthy,  from  the 
generous  support  of  town  schools,  is  it  not  to  be  feared 
that  useful  learning,  instruction,  and  social  feelings  in 
the  early  part  of  life  may  cease  to  be  so  equal  and  univer¬ 
sally  disseminated  as  it  has  heretofore  been.”'^ 

6a  The  academy  was  chartered  under  the  name  of  Dummer 
Academy  and  was  so  known  during  the  period  covered  in  this 
article.  For  convenience  the  name  now  familiar  is  employed 
here. 

7  Writings  of  Samuel  Adams,  Vol.  LV,  pp.  378-379,  Put¬ 
nams,  1908. 
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Due  largely  to  Adams’  opposition  no  academies  were 
chartered  by  the  General  Court  in  1796.  But  in  1797 
the  General  Court  appointed  a  Committee  to  consider  the 
passage  of  an  act  governing  the  conditions  of  land  grants 
to  the  academies.®  The  Chairman  of  the  Committee  was 
Nathan  Dane  of  Beverly.  Apparently  no  biography  of 
him  has  been  written,®*  and  he  is  given  only  a  few  lines 
in  encyclopaedias  and  dictionaries  of  biography.  A.  P. 
Peabody,  in  Harvard  Graduates  I  have  Known,  states 
that  he  was  on  the  committee  that  drew  up  the  Northwest 
Ordinance  of  1784;  that  he  made  a  treaty  with  the  Penob¬ 
scot  Indians  in  Maine  in  1796,  and  that  later  he  made  a 
digest  of  Massachusetts  laws.®  Peabody  does  not  mention 
his  profound  influence  on  the  work  of  this  committee  on 
granting  lands  to  the  academies. 

The  Committee  report  was  eminently  practical.  To 
give  a  whole  township  to  each  academy  they  considered  too 
large  a  grant ;  they  therefore  proposed  half  townships, 
and  these  to  be  granted  only  on  certain  conditions.  “No 
State  lands  ought  to  be  granted  to  any  Academy  but  in 
aid  of  permanent  funds  secured  by  towns  and  individ- 
uals”‘®  totaling  a  value  of  $3,000.00.  In  other  words, 
evidence  was  required  that  funds  were  already  secured  to 
start  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  a  school. 

Second,  the  act  required  that  “no  academy  ought  to  be 
encouraged  unless  it  have  a  neighborhood  to  support  it  of 
at  least  30,000  or  40,000  inhabitants,  not  accommodated 
in  any  manner  by  any  College  or  School  answering  the 
purpose  of  an  Academy.”^ ^  The  Committee  had  evident¬ 
ly  noticed  the  bunching  of  Academies  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Massachusetts,  and  the  need  for  better  distribution. 
For  example,  Haverhill  Academy  is  said  by  one  uncon¬ 
sciously  facetious  historian  to  have  “the  misfortune  of 
being  located  in  so  favorable  a  location.”  (Governor  Dum- 

8  For  these  acts  and  resolves,  see  chart. 

8a  See  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  Vol.  4:279; 
15:391;  25:196;  70  :385. 

9  A.  P.  Peabody,  Some  Harvard  Graduates  I  have  Known. 
Houghton  Mifflin,  1890. 

10  Resolves  Jan.  Session  1796,  Chap.  44,  Approved  Feb.  27, 
1797. 

11  Ibid. 
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mer;  Phillips  Andover;  Franklin;  and  Atkinson,  New 
Hampshire,  were  all  within  a  few  miles  of  Haverhill.) 

A  third  proviso  is  especially  interesting.  “That  every 
portion  of  the  Commonwealth  ought  to  be  considered 
equally  entitled  to  grants  of  State  land  in  aid  of  private 
donations.”^^  In  other  words,  the  academies  in  the  Berk- 
shires  and  in  the  District  of  Maine  were  to  be  equally 
eligible  with  those  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth, — in  fact,  more  eligible,  since  the  older  part  of 
Massachusetts  already  had  so  many  schools  that  new  ones 
would  often  lie  within  the  population  areas  designated, 
and  so  not  be  eligible  for  state  lands,  unless  by  special 
legislative  action.  The  total  number  of  acres  granted  to 
academies  in  Maine  was  slightly  more  than  that  granted 
to  academies  in  Massachusetts,  about  228,000  acres  to 
Maine  academies,  and  about  220,000  acres  to  Massachu¬ 
setts  academies.  If  we  add  to  this  the  grants  to  colleges 
in  the  two  areas  the  difference  is  even  greater,  totaling 
419.000  acres  to  Maine  institutions,  and  266,000  to  those 
in  Massachusetts.^^* 

The  western  part  of  Maine  was  fairly  well,  though  not 
densely,  settled  in  the  southern  area,  and  few  grants  were 
made  there  under  the  law  of  1797.  In  the  eastern  part 
of  the  District,  the  land  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Penobscot  River  had  been  acquired  by  purchase  in  the 
Indian  Treaty  that  Nathan  Dane  had  negotiated  the  year 
before  the  law  about  academy  grants  was  passed.^®  The 
area  thus  acquired  consisted  of  nine  townships  running 
about  thirty  miles  up  river  from  Eddington,  and  this  land 
was  reserved  by  the  State  in  all  academy  grants.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  lands  certain  other  areas  were  not  available, 
such  as  the  Bingham  purchases^®*  of  1,000,000  acres  in 

12  Ibid. 

12a  S.  B.  Attwood,  Length  and  Breadth  of  Maine,  p.  30, 
Augusta,  1946. 

13  Resolves,  1796,  p.  236. 

13a  Part  of  these  lands  had  been  sold  by  the  Massachus°tts 
government  to  General  Lincoln  after  the  Revohit'onary  War. 
They  consisted  of  1.000.000  acres  on  the  upper  Kennebec,  and 
1,000  000  more  on  the  upper  Penobscot.  To  these  L'ncnln  added 
the  Waldo  Patent  and  what  was  left  of  the  Lottery  Lands, 
which  he  acquired  from  his  wife’s  family.  All  this  Lincoln 
transferred  to  William  Bingham  in  1793,  on  the  sole  condition 
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the  upper  Kennebec  region ;  942,000  acres  not  so  clearly 
defined  in  northern  Maine;  and  another  1,000,000  acres 
in  Hancock  and  Washington  Counties.  All  of  these 
grants,  plus  the  grants  of  individual  townships  for  special 
reasons,  like  the  grant  of  Kew  Portland  to  those  who  lost 
their  homes  in  the  burning  of  Falmouth  (Portland), 
limited  very  much  the  area  available  for  academy  grants. 

In  granting  these  lands  the  regular  procedure  was  for 
the  General  Court  to  pass  a  Resolve  that  the  academy 
whose  petition  for  land  was  under  consideration  might 
have  a  half  township  in  any  part  of  the  unappropriated 
lands  in  the  province  of  Maine,  except  for  the  reserved 
lands  already  noted.  Occasionally  the  county  where  the 
land  was  to  be  located  was  named,  and  in  a  few  instances 
a  more  definite  description  was  given,  as  in  the  grant  to 
Lincoln  Academy  at  Newcastle,  Maine,  in  1802 ; — “The 
gore  of  land  between  the  Plymouth  and  Waldo  claims,  at 
the  head  of  Damariscotta  Pond.”^^  This  became  the  town 
of  Jefferson. 

Often  the  academy  trustees  were  allowed  to  choose  their 
land,  and  then  register  it  with  the  Committee  on  the 
Sale  of  Eastern  Lands.  These  land  grants  were  “To  be 
laid  out  at  the  expense  of  the  grantees”  and  “under  the 
direction  of  the  Committee  for  the  Sale  of  Eastern 
Lands,”^®  The  grantees  were  to  settle  a  certain  number  of 
families,  usually  ten  or  twenty,  on  the  land  in  a  given 
number  of  years;  to  set  aside  three  lots,  one  for  the  first 
minister,  one  for  the  church,  and  one  for  a  town  school. 
In  many  of  the  grants  was  a  proviso  “That  the  annual 
income  from  same  shall  not  exceed” — Taunton,  £600; 
Fryeburg  £1000;  Farmington  $3000. 

The  Administration  Office  at  Phillips  Andover  Academy 
provided  the  writer  with  figures  covering  the  expenditures 

that  Bingham  get  a  release  for  Lincoln  from  his  contract  with 
Massachusetts.  William  Bingham  was  a  wealth3’  official  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bank,  and  President  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Lan¬ 
caster  Turnpike  Corporation.  He  was  interested  in  lands  in 
New  York  as  well  as  in  Maine;  Binghamton,  New  York,  w’as 
named  for  him.  (See  article  on  Bingham  Lands  W.  Allen  in 
Collections  of  ^faine  Historical  Society,  Vol.  VII,  First  Series.) 

14  Acts  and  Resolves  of  Mass.,  1805,  Chap.  106,  Jan.  Session. 

15  Resolve,  1792,  Chap.  64. 
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made  by  the  Trustees  on  the  land  assigned  them  in  Green¬ 
wood,  Maine.  Their  records  show  the  following  expenses 
from  1805.^® 


1805 

Surveying 

$193.66 

1805 

Work  on  roads 

78.57 

1807 

V  yy  yy 

100.33 

1814 

yy  yy  yy 

25.00 

1806 

For  building  mills 

120.00 

1806 

Salaries  and  grants  to  Aug.  19 

2675.72 

Taxes  to  Aug.  19 

536.82 

After  all  this  expense  we  are  glad  to  find  that  their 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  land  rose,  for  in  August  of 
1815  there  is  an  item,  “Amount  of  sales  of  the  land  over 
&  above  that  the  Grant  was  first  estimated,  $3,256.83.” 

In  1797,  just  after  the  law  was  passed,  New  Salem 
Academy  was  granted  a  half  township  in  any  part  of  the 
unappropriated  lands  in  the  Province  of  Maine,  except 
for  the  lands  regularly  reserved  by  the  State.  A  commit¬ 
tee  was  sent  out  by  the  Trustees  to  “locate  the  land,  and 
run  the  lines  of  the  said  land.”^'  The  committee  found 
nothing  they  thought  worthwhile,  and  returned  to  Bangor, 
to  wait  for  a  schooner  that  would  take  them  back  to  Bos¬ 
ton.  They  were  dejectedly  discussing  the  problem  at  the 
tavern  in  Bangor,  Avhen  suddenly  an  old  Indian  who  had 
seemed  to  be  asleep  opened  his  eyes,  and  said,  “You  give 
me  much  strong  water,  and  me  show  you  good  land.” 

He  did  show  them  land  that  they  liked,  and  on  their 
return  to  Boston  the  deed  was  made  out  with  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  settling  ten  families  in  six  years.  But  their  tract 
was  located  on  the  Xew  Brunswick  border,  far  from  any 
other  settlements,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  they 
found  it  difficult  to  dispose  of  the  land.  Finally  a  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  in  New  Salem,  who  had  the  interests  of 
the  Academy  at  heart,  mortgaged  their  farms  in  New 
Salem,  bought  the  land  in  Maine,  and  started  out  to  settle 
there.  New  Salem  lost  some  fine,  public-spirited  citizens 
when  these  men  left.  Soon  after  they  passed  Bangor  they 
dismissed  the  Indian  guide,  for  one  of  their  number  had 

16  From  manuscript  records  at  Phillips  Andover  Academy. 

17  Manuscript  records  at  New  Salem  Academy. 
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made  the  trip  when  the  land  was  chosen,  and  was  sure 
he  could  find  the  way.  But  they  became  hopelessly  lost, 
until,  half  starved,  they  came  to  a  house  which  proved  to 
be  across  the  line  in  New  Brunswick.  There  a  kind 
woman  fed  them,  and  gave  them  directions,  so  that  at  last 
they  found  the  location  they  were  seeking.  One  of  their 
number  was  a  woman  who  had  carried  all  the  way  from 
New  Salem  a  basket  containing  her  best  china  tea-set, 
packed  with  pillow^s  to  keep  it  from  breaking.  She  was 
the  first  white  woman  to  enter  the  place,  so  they  decided 
to  name  their  town  for  her — Houlton,  now  the  county  seat 
of  Aroostook  County.^® 

That  it  was  not  always  easy  for  the  academies  to  send 
out  agents  to  locate  land  is  well  illustrated  by  petitions 
to  have  the  time  for  locating  land  extended.  Sandwich 
Academy  had  been  granted  a  half  township  in  the  act 
of  incorporation,  1802.  In  1813,  the  trustees  petitioned 
to  have  the  time  for  locating  the  land  extended ;  again  in 
1814,  and  again  in  1819  they  presented  the  same  petition. 
Each  time  the  extension  w’as  allowed.  Finally  in  1819 
land  was  located  and  granted  to  them.  In  1813,  Westford 
Academy  petitioned  for  more  time  to  settle  the  required 
number  of  families  on  their  land.  In  1816,  Belfast  and 
Limerick  academies  also  petitioned  and  were  granted  more 
time  to  complete  settlements. 

A  number  of  academies  already  founded  before  the 
law  of  1797,  w’ere  immediately  given  land.  Four  of  these 
academies  had  been  discussed  in  the  report  of  the  Dane 
Committee:  “It  appears  that  Dummer’s  Academy  in  New¬ 
bury  has  legally  secured  to  it  a  permanent  fund  for  its 
support,  by  a  private  donor,  to  the  amount  of  about  six 
thousand  dollars,  and  that  Phillips  Academy  in  Andover 
has  a  fund  something  larger  secured  in  like  manner” — 
and  that  each  of  these  Academies  was  established  in  a 
proper  situation. 

“It  appears  that  the  Academies  in  Groton  and  West- 
ford  are  about  seven  miles  apart,  both  in  the  County  of 
Middlesex,  and  with  a  neighborhood  perhaps  not  so  ade- 

18  E.  Bullard,  History  of  New  Salem  Academy,  pp.  34-37, 
1913. 
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quate  as  could  be  wished,  to  the  support  of  two;  that 
each  of  them  has  received  the  donations  of  towns  and  in¬ 
dividuals  to  the  amount  of  about  twenty-five  hundred  dol¬ 
lars,  and  that  each  of  them  is  now  much  embarrassed  for 
want  of  funds — but  both  of  these  Academies  have  been 
incorporated  and  countenanced  by  the  Legislature,  and 
must  be  considered  as  fully  adequate  for  the  county  of 
Middlesex  though  not  situated  as  well  as  they  might  be 
for  that  purpose. 

“On  the  whole  the  Committee  propose  an  immediate 
grant  of  half  a  township  of  the  description  aforesaid  to 
each  of  these  four  Academies.”^® 

In  one  resolution,  of  1797,  each  of  these  academies  was 
granted  a  half  township :  Governor  Dummer  Academy  re¬ 
ceived  half  of  what  later  became  the  town  of  Woodstock; 
Andover  received  half  of  what  became  the  town  of  Green¬ 
wood,  both  towns  in  what  is  now  Oxford  County;  Groton 
was  given  half  of  the  Hodgdon  on  the  New  Brunswick 
boundary;  and  Westford  was  given  the  half  townshiu  or 
plantation  of  Cary,  just  south  of  Hodgdon. 

Other  old  academies  hastened  to  fulfill  the  requirements 
of  the  law.  Derby  School  in  Hingham  had  been  incorp¬ 
orated  in  1794.  The  Trustees  now  sought  and  received 
a  new  incorporation  as  an  academy,  and  were  granted 
the  township  of  Codyville  in  Washington  County.  Fram¬ 
ingham  Academy  had  opened  in  1792,  but  had  not  been 
incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the  State.  The  act  of  in¬ 
corporation  in  1799,  gave  them  half  of  the  Township  of 
Littleton  in  what  is  now  Aroostook  County.  Portland 
Academy,  incorporated  in  1794,  was  given  land  by  a  re¬ 
solve  of  1799,  and  in  1803  received  half  of  Bridgewater 
from  the  Committee.  Westfield  had  voted  in  1793  to 
raise  funds  for  an  academy,  but  had  done  little  about  it 
until  the  passage  of  Dane’s  law  spurred  them  on.  They 
raised  the  funds  required,  and  were  promised  a  half 
township.  Their  academy  did  not  open  until  1800,  and 
for  some  reason  the  grant  was  not  confirmed  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  until  1806,  when  they  were  given  half  of  West- 
field  on  the  New  Brunswick  border.  Deerfield  Academy 
received  the  other  half. 

19  See  chart. 
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The  bill  of  1797,  had  stated  that  there  were  five  coun¬ 
ties  that  had  no  academies:  Barnstable,  !t7an tucket,  Dukes, 
and  Xorfolk  in  Massachusetts,  and  Hancock  in  the  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Maine.  To  that  number  should  be  added  Ply¬ 
mouth,  for  the  charter  of  1793  for  an  academy  at  the 
town  of  Plymouth  had  been  withdrawn  because  no  school 
had  been  opened.  In  1799,  Bridgewater  in  Plymouth 
County  was  chartered,  and  by  the  act  of  incorporation  was 
granted  half  a  township  in  Maine.  In  1803,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  divided  the  township  of  Bridgewater  between 
Bridgewater  Academy  and  Portland  Academy. 

Often  in  counties  where  there  was  no  academy,  rivalry 
sprang  up  between  towns  which  desired  to  have  the  school 
and  the  land  grant.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  Norfolk 
County  in  Massachusetts  and  Hancock  County  in  Maine. 
Norfolk  County  lies  a  little  south  of  Boston,  but  strangely 
enough  had  no  school  of  the  academy  type.  Immediately 
after  the  passage  of  Dane’s  law  in  1797,  eight  towns  in 
the  county  held  town  meetings,  appointed  committees, 
started  to  raise  the  funds  required  under  the  terms  of  the 
law,  and  to  prepare  petitions  to  prove  their  town  the  best 
in  all  the  county  to  have  the  school.  These  towns  were — 
Eoxbury,  Dorchester,  Brookline,  Milton,  Quincy,  Brain¬ 
tree,  Wrentham,  and  Franklin.  Funds  were  promised  by 
the  subscribers  on  the  condition  that  a  half  township  in 
Maine  should  be  granted  by  the  legislature.  The  burden 
of  choosing  which  of  the  eight  towns  should  have  the  acad¬ 
emy  was  assigned  to  a  Committee  of  the  General  Court. 
They  brought  in  a  report  that  “the  Town  of  Milton  is  the 
most  proper  Town  to  fix  the  Academy  in.”*®  In  1798, 
the  act  of  incorporation  of  the  charter  of  Milton  Academy 
was  passed,  but,  the  academy  was  not  opened  until  1807, 
and  the  assigning  of  a  land  grant  was  delayed  until  1811,^^ 
when  they  were  given  Milton  Plantation  in  Oxford 
County. 

The  same  type  of  rivalry  in  Hancock  County,  Maine, 
led  to  a  petition  from  the  citizens  of  Castine  in  1803, 

20  R.  H.  Hall,  History  of  Milton  Academy,  pp.  7-8,  Milton, 
1948. 

21  Ibid.  p.  IT. 
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stating  that  $3830.00  bad  been  subscribed  for  tbe  found¬ 
ing  of  an  academy,  “provided  tbe  General  Court  will  en¬ 
dow  said  Academy  with  a  half  township  of  land.  We 
would  bumbly  beg  leave  to  represent  to  your  honors  that 
we  conceive  great  benefit  would  result  to  tbe  County  at 
large  from  tbe  said  Academy  being  established  at  Castine. 
At  least  tbe  place  has  as  many  advantages  as  any  town  in 
tbe  County,  and  many  more  than  the  towns  in  general. 
It  is  free  of  access  both  by  land  and  water  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year,  and  tbe  peninsula  on  which  it  is  proposed  to 
erect  the  building  is  one  of  the  most  healtb.y  spots  in  tbe 
United  States.  Such  is  tbe  population  that  probably  with¬ 
in  a  quarter  mile  good  accommodations  may  be  found  for 
as  many  students  as  will  ever  be  at  the  Academy.”^^  But 
the  Committee  awarded  the  charter  to  Blue  Hill,  and 
made  them  a  grant  of  land  at  Centerville  in  Washington 
County. 

The  year  1803  saw  the  founding  of  four  academies: 
two  in  Massachusetts,  Lenox  and  Bradford,  and  two  in 
Maine,  Gorham  and  Hampden.  Three  of  them  received 
land  grants,  but  Bradford  did  not,  since  it  was  founded  in 
an  area  where  many  academies  already  existed.  The  act 
read,  “This  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  entitle  said 
Academy  to  any  donation  of  public  lands.”^®  Lists  of  the 
academies  and  the  land  grants  are  in  the  accompanying 
chart,  so  not  all  of  them  are  discussed  in  the  body  of  this 
article. 

Farmington  Academy,  Maine,  was  chartered  in  1807. 
In  1810  they  petitioned  the  General  Court  for  a  grant  of 
land,  and  the  petition  is  worth  quoting,  since  it  expresses 
so  well  the  need  for  public  aid :  “A  number  of  individuals 
in  the  town  of  Farmington,  and  its  vicinity,  anxious  to 
afford  the  means  of  promoting  piety  and  useful  learning 
in  this  part  of  the  Commonwealth,  made  voluntary  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  an  Academy  build¬ 
ing.  Funds  are  now  wanting  for  the  support  of  suitable 
instructors  .  .  .  Your  petitioners  are  sensible  that  the 

22  G.  A.  Wheeler,  History  of  Castine,  pp.  139-142,  Bangor, 
1825. 

23  Acts  and  Resolves  Massachusetts.  1803.  Chap.  75. 
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donations  of  individuals  are  inadequate  to  carry  the  good 
intentions  of  the  legislature  into  effect,  that  the  benefits 
anticipated  in  the  establishment  of  the  institution  can 
never  be  realized  without  your  assistance/’^*  (italics 
added)  They  received  a  grant  in  1810,  but  in  1812  this 
was  withdrawn,  and  a  half  township  was  given  them, 

5,  Range  5,  west  of  the  Bingham  Kennebec  Purchase. 

The  records  of  the  Trustees  of  the  academies  show  that 
for  years  their  chief  concern  was  locating,  surveying,  and 
selling  the  land  granted,  llany  complaints  came  in. 
Bridgeton  found  that  the  land  granted  them  was  claimed 
by  the  agent  for  the  Penobscot  Indians  as  a  part  of  their 
grant.^®  In  1813,  the  Academy  sent  out  an  agent  to  ex¬ 
plore  a  “gore”  on  the  Piscataquis  River,  with  the  result 
that  the  Committee  on  Eastern  Lands  assigned  them  the 
triangular  township  of  !Maxfield  that  year.  Canaan  Aca¬ 
demy,  Maine,  complained  that  the  tract  assigned  them. 
Township  1,  Range  3,  west  of  the  Bingham  Kennebec 
Purchase,  was  worthless  for  cultivation,  and  good  only  for 
timber.^®  The  Maine  Register  reports  no  population  there 
in  1940. 

Wilbraham  came  into  the  race  for  land  late,  when  the 
Wesleyan  Seminary  was  moved  from  Kewmarket,  K.  H., 
to  Wilbraham,  Mass.  They  were  incorporated  in  1824 
and  were  granted  Township  Ko.  1,  Range  5  west  of  Bing¬ 
ham  Kennebec  lands,  now  known  as  Magalloway  Planta¬ 
tion  (reported  without  population  in  the  !Maine  Register 
Census  of  1940.)  Considering  the  location  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  to  find  the  Trustees  petitioning  the  General  Court 
to  remove  the  restrictions,  “so  that  a  selection  may  be 
made  from  any  unappropriated  land  belonging  to  the 
State,  also  that  trustees  shall  not  be  under  the  necessity 
of  getting  settlers  in  given  time,  and  in  case  this  cannot 
be  done  to  ask  for  a  whole  township.”  Later  that  year 
the  trustees’  records  state  that  the  General  Court  had 

24  F.  G.  Butler,  History  of  Farming’ton,  Maine,  p.  95,  Farm¬ 
ington.  1885. 

25  A.  S.  Kimball,  Historical  Address  at  Reunion,  1882,  p.  32, 
Bridgeton,  1882. 

26  R.  A.  Wray,  Secondary  Education  in  Cumberland  and 
Sagadahoc  Counties.  Maine  University  Bulletin  XLIII,  Aug., 
1940. 
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complied  with  their  request,  and  they  appointed  a  Com¬ 
mittee  to  sell  the  land.  In  1830,  they  voted  if  the  land 
could  not  be  sold  for  $5000  to  petition  the  legislature  to 
take  the  land  and  give  the  Academy  money.  In  1831, 
the  land  was  sold,  the  proceeds  amounting  not  to  the 
$5000.00  desired,  but  to  $3254.76.^'^ 

When  in  1820  the  District  of  Maine  was  separated 
from  IMassachusetts,  the  General  Court  insisted  on  cer¬ 
tain  terms  regarding  the  public  lands  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  new  state.  These  conditions,  embodied  in  Chap¬ 
ter  CLXI  of  the  Acts  of  Massachusetts  of  1819,  became 
Section  5  of  Article  10  of  the  Constitution  of  the  new 
State  of  Maine,  and  read: 

“All  lands  belonging  to  the  Commonwealth  within  the 
District  of  Maine  shall  belong,  one  half  thereof  to  the 
said  Commonwealth  of  ]\[assachusetts,  and  the  other  half 
to  the  State  to  be  formed. 

“Commissioners  shall  be  appointed  with  full  power  and 
authority  to  divide  the  public  lands  within  the  district 
between  the  respective  states  in  equal  shares  or  moieties 
in  severalty  having  regard  to  quantity,  situation,  and 
quality.” 

^Massachusetts  was  thus  able  to  continue  granting  lands 
in  Maine  after  the  separation.  One  of  the  earliest  grants 
was  to  Hopkins  Academy  in  Hadley,  Mass.  The  school 
at  Hadley  had  been  called  the  Donation  School,  because 
it  was  founded  under  the  donation  for  education  in  the 
Colonies  in  the  will  of  Edwin  Hopkins  who  died  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  1657.  Xot  until  1817  did  the  trustees  of  the 
school  petition  for  a  charter  as  an  academy,  to  be  called 
the  Hopkins  Academy,  and  for  a  grant  of  land.  The  peti¬ 
tion  was  granted,  and  in  1820,  a  Resolve  of  the  General 
Court  gave  a  half  township  of  land,  “from  any  of  the 
unappropriated  lands  in  the  state  of  Maine,  which  on  the 
division  of  said  lands  shall  fall  to  the  share  of  this  Com¬ 
monwealth.”^® 

One  of  the  latest  of  these  grants  by  !^^assachusetts  was 
to  Wilbraham  Academy.  The  Academy  had  already  re- 

27  Records  of  Trustees,  Maniiseript  at  Wilbraham  Aeademy. 

28  Mass.  Acts  and  Resolves,  1820,  Chap.  5  of  Resolves. 
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ceived  one  frrant,  but  in  1848  the  institution  was  sadly 
in  debt,  and  applied  to  the  General  Court  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  asking  a  grant  of  $25,000.  The  General  Court  at 
first  refused,  but  later  made  a  grant  in  an  unusual  manner.  . 
They  did  not  give  a  definite  township,  but  promised  the 
Academy  half  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  the  next  town¬ 
ship  disposed  of.  This  had  the  advantage  that  it  relieved 
the  Academy  of  the  responsibility  of  surveys,  road  build¬ 
ing,  and  so  forth.  They  received  for  the  land 
$12,000.00.29 

One  of  the  grants  made  to  an  academy  by  the  Maine 
State  Legislature  is  of  peculiar  interest,  because  of  the 
reaction  from  the  Dartmouth  College  Case.  An  Academy 
had  been  opened  in  North  Yarmouth,  (now  Yarmouth) 
Maine  in  1810,  and  chartered  by  the  Massachusetts  gov¬ 
ernment  in  1814.  In  1826  they  asked  the  Maine  legisla¬ 
ture  for  a  land  grant.  But  the  Dartmouth  College  Case, 
decided  in  favor  of  the  College,  would  limit  the  power  of 
the  State  legislatures  over  chartered  educational  institu¬ 
tions  ;  so,  by  way  of  subtle  persuasion,  the  Trustees  added 
to  their  regulations  a  rule  giving  the  State  Legislature  the 
right  to  “grant  further  powers,  to  alter  them,  or  restrain 
any  of  the  powers  vested  in  the  trustees.”  With  this  for 
surety  that  the  Dartmouth  College  Case  could  not  be  used 
as  precedent  in  relation  to  this  particular  academy,  and 
for  a  possible  example  to  other  academies,  the  State 
granted  to  North  Yarmouth  Academy  the  southern  half 
of  Township  1,  Range  4,  in  what  is  now  Aroostook 
County.  The  grant  is  still  named  on  many  maps  as  the 
North  Yarmouth  Academy  Grant.®® 

A  study  of  the  map  shows  that  with  few  exceptions  these 
academy  grants  were  in  the  eastern  part  of  Maine,  many 
of  them  quite  far  north  along  the  New  Brunswick  boun¬ 
dary.  Evidently  the  state  was  granting  lands  of  little 
value  because  of  their  distance  from  the  coast,  and  from 
settled  areas,  and  at  the  same  time  was  trying  to  get  that 
boundary  region  peopled,  for  settlements  would  be  of  great 

29  Records  of  Trustees,  Manuscript  at  Wilbraham  Academy. 

30  W.  H.  Rowe,  History  of  Ancient  North  Yarmouth,  p.  306, 
Yarmouth,  1937, 
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importance  when  the  disputed  line  was  finally  determined. 
The  records  of  the  Trustees  at  New  Salem  Academy  show 
a  frantic  fear  lest  their  land  might  be  lost  when  the  boun¬ 
dary  should  finally  be  decided.  They  voted  an  appeal  to 
the  General  Court  for  compensation  if  the  final  boundary 
should  divide  their  grant  of  Houlton.®^  Maine  hoped  that 
these  grants  would  bring  in  settlers.  The  Governor’s  mes¬ 
sage  of  1821,  speaks  of  a  desire  to  “check  the  tide  of 
emigration  to  the  West,  and  turn  its  current  toward  our 
own  state.”®^ 

To  get  a  grant  of  land  was  good ;  to  sell  it  for  cash  was 
better,  but  not  easy  to  accomplish ;  we  have  seen  the  diffi¬ 
culties  that  New  Salem  found  in  her  attempts  to  sell.  On 
maps  today  some  of  the  grants  are  still  named  as  “Day’s 
Academy  Grant,”  etc. ;  but  though  the  name  still  stands, 
in  some  cases  the  land  has  been  sold,  as  for  example,  the 
North  Yarmouth  Academy  Grant. 

The  price  per  acre  is  said  to  have  averaged  50?^,  but  the 
extremes  varied  from  $2.00  an  acre  for  the  Hallowell 
Academy  land,  to  20<^  an  acre  for  the  Lenox  land.  The 
story^  of  Lenox  Academy’s  attempt  to  get  a  fair  price  is 
pitiful.  In  1810,  they  refused  to  put  the  land  on  the 
market,  saying  the  prices  were  too  low.  In  1811,  they 
declared  they  would  not  sell  for  less  than  50^^  an  acre.  In 
1812,  they  lowered  the  price  to  40^^;  in  1815,  to  25^;  and 
in  1821,  they  finally  sold  for  20^  an  acre.®®  (See  chart 
for  other  prices  received.) 

How  the  money  realized  from  the  sale  of  these  land 
grants  was  invested  proved  a  difficult  problem,  to  which 
the  present  writer  found  an  answer  in  only  two  cases.  If 
any  reader  can  furnish  further  information  it  would  be 
much  appreciated.  North  Yarmouth  Academy  in  1826 
bought  shares  in  the  newly  founded  Canal  Bank  in  Port¬ 
land,  a  bank  organized  to  finance  the  Cumberland  and 
Oxford  Canal.  The  bank  is  still  operating  as  the  Canal 

31  Records  of  Trustees,  Manuscript  at  New  Salem. 

32  Governor’s  Message,  In  Resolves  of  Legislature  of  State 
of  Maine,  1820-1825. 

33  Lenox  Centennial,  p.  22.  Seventy-first  Anniversary  Pro¬ 
gram  Pittsfield,  1905. 
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National  Bank.®®*  Fryebur^  Academy  sold  much  of  her 
land  on  mortgages,  on  many  of  which  they  failed  to  col¬ 
lect.®®*’ 

A  comparison  between  the  academy  townships  and  those 
in  the  Bingham  purchases  raises  several  questions.  The 
Aroostook  purchase  is  so  far  north,  and  even  today  so 
unpopulated  that  we  will  confine  the  comparison  to  the 
other  Bingham  purchases,  the  one  known  as  the  Kennebec 
Purchase,  and  the  one  made  up  of  the  Lottery  Lands. 

COMPAKISOX  OF  ACADEMA’  LANDS  AND  PIXGHAM  LANDS 
Population  figures  from  Census  of  1940  in  Maine  State  Eegi.ster 


Academy  Lands  38  4  10.5%  20  52.6%  7  18.4%;  7  18.4%. 

Bingham  Lands  72  2  2.7  17  23.3  20  27.7  47  65.2 


Some  of  the  Academy  lands  were  as  far  north  as  the 
unpopulated  Bingham  lands  in  the  Aroostook.  Why  have 
so  large  a  proportion  of  them  achieved  a  fair  population, 
while  the  Bingham  townships  have  not  ?  There  are  sev¬ 
eral  possible  answers.  In  the  first  place  the  academy 
agents  chose  the  best  township  they  could  find  in  the  area 
open  to  them,  while  the  Bingham  lands  were  large  areas 
including  good,  bad,  and  indifferent  lands.  Much  of  the 
time  William  Bingham  and  his  heirs  were  in  England, 
leaving  agents  to  manage  the  lands  for  them.  Naturally 
the  agents  took  less  interest  in  developing  and  selling  the 
land  than  did  the  Academy  trustees,  who,  like  those  at 
Andover,  were  anxious  to  develop  and  sell  the  lands  for 
the  benefit  of  a  much  loved  school. 

33a  Records  of  the  Trustees  of  North  A’armouth  Academy, 
now  deposited  at  the  Maine  State  Historical  Society,  Portland. 

33b  “Statement  of  faets”  in  connection  with  petition  for 
land  in  1850  after  a  disastrous  fire  at  Fryeburg.  Copied  for 
me  at  State  House,  Augusta.  And  Records  of  Trustees  of  Frye¬ 
burg  Academy  at  the  Academy. 
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In  1854,  Maine  bought  from  Massachusetts  any  public 
lands  that  were  still  unassigned,  but  by  that  time  the 
High  School  movement  was  well  under  way. 

These  land  grants,  made  under  the  wise  legislation  of 
1797,  certainly  gave  an  impetus  to  the  movement  for 
founding  academies  in  the  days  before  laws  to  require  all 
towns  to  have  High  Schools  would  have  been  feasible  or 
acceptable  to  the  citizens.  Many  of  the  schools  still  func¬ 
tion  under  the  old  academy  name,  but  also  serve  under 
the  laws  of  the  present  day  as  free  public  High  Schools 
for  their  towns.  The  academy  was  then,  a  real  link  be¬ 
tween  the  old  system  of  common  schools,  and  the  new 
system  carrying  free  education  through  the  High  School. 
As  long  ago  as  1858,  Charles  Upham,  chairman  of  a  joint 
committee  on  education  in  the  Massachusetts  legislature, 
recognized  the  value  of  the  principles  established  by  the 
report  of  iN’athan  Dane  and  his  committee  of  1797,  saying, 
‘The  [academies]  were  really  regarded  as  in  many  re¬ 
spects  and  to  a  considerable  extent  as  Public  Schools,  part 
of  an  organized  system  of  public  and  universal  education, 
as  opening  the  way  for  all  the  people  to  a  higher  order 
of  instruction  than  the  Common  School  can  supply,  and 
that  they  were  to  be  distributed,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  so 
as  to  accommodate  the  different  districts  or  localities  of 
the  State  according  to  the  measure  of  population.”®^  But 
without  the  land  grants  this  connecting  link  between  the 
old  and  the  new  could  hardly  have  come  into  existence. 

A  comparison  between  the  academies  founded  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Maine  on  the  one  hand,  and  Connecticut  on 
the  other  suggests  another  possible  influence  of  these  land 
grants. 

Number  of  these 
academies  named 
in  Sarg'ent’s 

Number  of  academies  II and  hook  of  %  of  whole 

founded  before  183035  Prirate  Stchools  number 

Maine  33  7  21% 

Massachusetts  55  11  20% 

Connecticut  25  3  12% 

34  Forty-ninth  Report  of  State  Board  of  Education  in 
Massachusetts,  1859,  p.  77. 

35  Statistics  for  academies  existing  in  1830  are  taken  from 
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Why  did  so  many  of  these  academies  survive  in  Maine 
and  Massachusetts  and  so  few  in  Connecticut?  Surely 
the  foundation  of  a  permanent  endowment  started  by  the 
sale  of  these  land  grants  is  part  of  the  answer. 

E.  D.  Grizzell  Origin  and  Development  of  the  High  School  in 
New  England  before  1865,  Macmillan  1923,  page  31,  where  he 
quotes  from  the  Quarterly  Register  and  Journal  of  the  American 
Education  Society.  Vol.  II,  p.  237. 
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2  From  S.  B.  Attwood,  Length  and  Breadth  of  Maine,  Augusta,  Maine,  1946,  p.  30,  with  .some  corrections  made 
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THE  DAILY  LIFE  OF 

MRS.  NATHANIEL  KmSUKN  IN  CHINA,  1846 
Contributed  by  Mrs.  Rebecca  Kinsman  Munroe 
{Continued  from  Volume  LXXXVll,  page  Jt09) 

Macao  9th  Mo.  19th  1846 

My  beloved  Sister: 

.  .  .  Uncle  Henry  has  been  removed  from  works  to  re¬ 
wards — dear  good  man — we  cannot  mourn  his  loss,  but  trust 
&  doubt  not  he  is  far  happier  than  it  was  possible  for  him 
to  be  in  this  world.  Now  I  am  quite  alone  with  the  children 
for  the  first  time  since  I  came  to  China !  My  last  letter  by 
mail  was  sent  by  Mrs.  Delano.  I  felt  very  sad,  as  thee  may 
suppose  at  parting  with  so  dear  a  friend.  The  day  after  her 
departure  I  had  an  attack  of  fever.  I  sent  for  Dr.  Watson — 
He  came — advised  to  leeches  on  the  temples,  as  the  pain  in 
my  head  was  violent,  very  kindly  he  came  in  himself,  and 
applied  the  leeches,  as  the  good  old  coolie  has  become  super¬ 
annuated  &  been  pensioned  off  &  his  successor  is  very  awk¬ 
ward.  Wm.  Robinson  came  over  for  a  visit,  &  by  previous 
invitation  from  my  husband  &  self,  made  his  home  here.  .  .  . 
While  he  was  here,  the  lanthe  stopped  here  two  or  three  days 
&  her  Supercargo  Richard  Rogers,  &  his  brother  Jacob  &  Mr. 
Cunningham  came  on  shore,  &  they  all  staid  here.  I  enjoyed 
their  visit  very  much.  Richard  Rogers  is  a  splendid  young 
man.  .  .  .  He  has  several  articles  entrusted  to  his  care  for 
you  by  my  husband  in  Canton,  and  a  present  for  dear  Father 
which  I  am  sure  he  will  like  if  it  gets  home  safely,  viz:  a 
large  Bamboo  Chair,  in  which  I  trust  dear  Father  will  take 
much  comfort.  He  may  like  it  the  better  for  knowing  that 
it  stood  on  our  Verandah.  Messrs.  Moore,  Bull,  Parkin  & 
T.  Nye  came  down  after  the  last  mail.  (The  arrival  &  de¬ 
parture  of  the  mail  regulates  everybody’s  movements  now), 
and  Macao  was  very  lively  while  they  were  here.  We  had 
several  pleasant  walks,  some  evening  visits  &  a  pic-nic  at 
Green  Island,^  the  latter  by  invitation  of  Messrs.  Bull  &  Nye. 
Now  they  have  all  returned.  .  .  .  Nathaniel  fancies  M.  & 

1  Green  Island — “a  little  rockj’  island  called  Isla  Verde  or 
Green  Island,  belonging  to  the  Padres  of  Saint  Paul,  or  the 
Jesuits — covered  with  fruit  trees.”  —  Travels  of  Peter  Mundy — 
1637. 
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Ecca  safely  with  you  about  the  5  inst.  I  did  so  a  few  days 
earlier,  in  time  to  write  as  of  their  arrival  by  the  1st.  Sept. 
Steamer.  Oh  how  happy  I  shall  be  to  know  that  the  darlings 
are  safe  at  home  once  more.  ...  I  will  conclude  for  the 
present,  after  mentioning  one  veiw  sad  event  that  has  taken 
place,  viz:  the  death  of  John  Eogers,  Son  of  John  Kogers  of 
Salem,  Commander  of  the  Petrel.  He  died  at  Woosung  the 
port  of  Shanghai  of  fever,  and  my  husband  has  the  melan¬ 
choly  duty  to  perform  of  giving  the  information  of  this  sad 
event  to  his  friends  at  home.  Death  performs  his  work  faith¬ 
fully  everywhere,  with  you  &  with  us,  one  is  taken  here  an¬ 
other  there,  may  we  be  also  ready.  The  American  Ship  Agnes 
has  come  in  today.  She  comes,  I  think,  from  New  York  & 
has  had  a  long  passage,  brings  as  passengers  the  Capt’s  wife 
and  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Kyan  of  Philadelphia  with  6  children ! !  Dr. 
Watson’s  wife  has  at  length  arrived  after  a  very  long  pass¬ 
age  and  the  poor  doctor’s  anxiety  is  at  an  end.  I  must  not 
forget  to  tell  thee  of  the  valuable  presents  I  have  received, 
&  one  of  which  I  am  sure  thee  will  be  glad  to  hear,  a  fine  cow 
from  Mr.  Delano,  he  left  word  to  have  it  sent  to  me  after 
his  departure.  This  is  the  fourth  cow  I  have  had,  so  that 
I  don’t  place  much  dependence  upon  her  living,  but  as  she 
was  born  here,  she  will  be  more  likely  to  live  than  an  imported 
animal.  She  is  five  years  old,  &  a  beautiful  animal,  has  a 
calf  now  a  week  old,  so  that  we  shall  have  plenty  of  milk, 
of  which  both  children  are  extremely  fond.  Mr.  D.  also 
sent  to  me  for  Abbott.  Susie’s  carriage.  It  is  a  little  barouche 
which  came  from  Calcutta,  &  Abbott  is  highly  pleased  with 
riding  in  it.  .  .  .  Abbott  talks  a  great  deal  and  holds  long 
conversation  in  Chinese  with  his  Ammah  of  which  I  cannot 
understand  a  word.  He  wears  short  dresses  &  short  frocks 
and  has  worn  drawers  all  summer  &  looks  very  cunning.  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Forbes  has  been  to  call  on  Mrs.  Watson  &  Mrs.  Eyan. 
They  say  Mrs.  E.  has  6  children,  one  an  infant  and  no  nurse 
or  servant — her  husband  has  gone  to  Canton  &  left  her  at 
the  hotel,  taking  the  eldest  son  with  him.  Is  she  not  to  l)e 
pitied?  Perhaps  it  is  my  duty  to  invite  her  here,  but  it 
seems  almost  too  much.  I  shall  call  &  see  her  as  soon  as  I 
can  go  out,  and  will  do  anything  in  my  power  for  her.  Mrs. 
Forbes  has  two  of  the  children  at  her  house  to  pass  to-day  & 
Natty  has  gone  in  to  play  with  them.  .  .  .  Here  comes  old 
“Watch”  for  a  caress.  Have  I  told  thee  how  the  faithful 
old  animal  has  attached  himself  to  me  since  John  &  Ecca 
left?  I  feel  that  he  is  quite  a  safeguard  for  me  at  night,  as 
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his  sense  of  hearing  is  ver}'  quick  &  no  stranger  can  enter 
the  house,  without  his  barking  violentlj'.  .  .  .  Mr.  Osborne 
mentions  two  young  ladies,  daughters  of  a  Danish  Merchant 
born  at  Manila,  but  sent  home  to  Denmark  some  years  ago 
for  their  education,  now  returned  at  the  ages  of  15  &  17  very 
accomplished,  can  speak  &  write  fluently  English,  French, 
Spanish  &  Danish.  He  says  what  would  be  thought  in  Salem 
of  a  young  lady  who  could  speak  &  write  four  languages? 
This  is  attributable  he  says  not  to  any  particular  aptitude 
in  the  ladies  themselves,  but  to  the  superior  advantages 
afforded  by  the  Schools  of  Denmark,  I  have  heard  before  of 
their  superiority.  There  is  a  Danish  Merchant  at  H-Kong, 
a  Mr.  Duns  (?)  partner  at  present  of  Mr.  Rawle,  who  has 
two  Sons  sent  home  for  their  education,  &  I  have  heard  him 
speak  of  the  schools  of  Copenhagen,  &  judged  by  his  descrip¬ 
tion  that  they  must  be  very  superior  to  any  that  we  can 
boast  in  the  U.  States.  We  have  plenty  of  ice  this  summer, 
or  since  the  Ice  Ship  arrived,  the  Helen  Augusta.  Mr. 
Dunam  has  an  Ice  house  and  people  are  supplied  at  6  cts  a 
lb.  This  sounds  like  a  large  price  to  you,  but  we  are  very 
glad  to  get  it  at  that.  Last  summer  we  were  obliged  to  pay 
7  cts  at  Hong-Kong  &  then  it  often  wasted  one  half  in  com¬ 
ing  over.  Mrs.  Ritchie  I  believe  has  ice  creams  every  day 
nearly.  She  has  two  cows  &  of  course  an  abundance  of  milk. 
Mrs.  Forbes  too  has  them  very  often  &  water  Ices  also,  these 
are  the  juices  of  fruits  frozen,  pineapple  is  very  delicious.  .  .  . 
“The  Feast  of  Lanthorns”  comes  on  this  week  &  it  has  been 
rumored  at  Canton  that  a  popular  outbreak  might  be  ex¬ 
pected;  as  a  precautionary  measure  the  Nemesis  (war 
Steamer)  has  been  anchored  in  front  of  the  factories,  but 
my  husband  writes  me  that  Dr.  Bridgman  who  took  tea  with 
him  a  few  evenings  since  told  him,  that  he  thought  there 
was  no  reason  to  apprehend  a  disturbance,  as  the  greater  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  populace  were  peaceably  disposed,  &  that  as  far 
as  he  could  ascertain,  the  placards  which  had  been  pasted 
about  on  the  walls  &c,  were  base  fabrications.  I  hope  there 
may  be  no  further  disturbance  &  I  have  very  little  fear,  since 
the  Mob  received  such  a  severe  drubbing  the  last  time  they 
attempted  a  row.  I  did  not  tell  thee  I  think  of  Dr.  Bridg¬ 
man’s  narrow  escape.  After  the  last  riot,  the  city  authorities 
of  Canton  requested  that  foreigners  would  remain  within 
their  own  premises  for  a  time,  as  the  populace  was  so  much 
excited,  that  they  could  not  secure  them  against  an  attack, 
if  they  ventured  among  them.  A  very  reasonable  request 
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surely.  Dr.  Bridgman,  his  wife  &  some  of  their  friends  not¬ 
withstanding  went  to  visit  the  famous  temple  at  Honam, 
where  they  were  attacked  by  volleys  of  stones,  then  they  went 
to  some  other  place  &  in  passing  under  a  bridge  in  their 
boat,  an  immense  stone  weighing  nearly  100  lbs.  was  thrown 
down  upon  them,  which  had  it  struck  upon  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  must  have  broken  a  hole  through,  &  they  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  been  drowned,  but  the  tide  being  against  them, 
the  boat  went  under  more  slowly  than  the  enemy  calculated 
&  the  stone  was  thrown  down  a  little  too  soon  to  effect  their 
purpose,  &  struck  upon  a  very  heavy  beam.  Their  escape  was 
indeed  providential.  This  was  more  than  a  month  ago.  Since 
then  everything  has  been  quiet,  except  3  attempts  to  set  fire 
to  “Xo.  1  American,”  Olyphant  &  Co’s  factory,  but  they  have 
discovered  that  these  were  made  by  one  of  their  own  servants. 
6th  day  eve’ g  25th  I  had  a  juvenile  party,  3  of  the  newly 
arrived  little  Eyans,  Ella  F.,  the  little  Bushes,  Ellen  Kitchie, 
&  Emilia  Kawle,  they  passed  the  day  &  seemed  to  enjoy  them¬ 
selves  highly.  Mary  Kyan  had  lost  her  doll  overboard,  so  I 
gave  her  one  which  my  dear  Ecca  left  behind  and  she  was 
much  pleased  with  it.  “The  Feast  of  Lanthorns”  has  just 
now  commenced,  &  Xathaniel  says  the  streets  are  illumin¬ 
ated  by  chandeliers  hung  across  them  at  not  more  than  two 
yds.  apart,  for  their  whole  length.  They  must  look  very 
brilliant.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  apprehensive  of  any  dis¬ 
turbance,  altho’  some  inflammatory  placards  have  been  put 
up  in  the  streets,  but  they  are  thought  to  be  forgeries,  &  not 
expressive  of  the  real  feelings  of  the  people.  .  .  .  Xatty  dined 
&  took  tea  with  his  little  friends  next  door  to-day,  indeed 
he  takes  tea  with  them  nearly  every  evening.  They  go  out 
to  walk  together  every  evening,  &  when  they  come  home,  it 
is  so  pleasant  for  them  to  take  supper  together,  &  they  have 
at  tea  time,  a  table  by  themselves,  that  I  generally  allow  him 
to  go — at  dinner  they  always  eat  with  the  family  &  behave 
like  men  &  women.  Yesterday  I  was  extremely  amused  to 
hear  Xatty  ask  little  Arthur  Eyan  at  dinner  to  “drink  absent 
friends,”  and  they  did  it  so  prettily  &  gracefully  with  their 
glasses  of  water.  Xatty  has  had  a  part  of  his  fireworks  set 
off  tonight  &  they  were  extremely  pretty.  The  children  all 
assemble  on  the  Verandah,  while  the  boys  or  Coolies  who  are 
much  interested,  set  fire  to  them  in  the  yard  below.  .  .  .  Dear¬ 
est  love  to  Father,  Mother,  brothers  &  Sisters,  Uncle,  Aunt, 
Cousins  &  friends 


Thy  own  Eebecca. 
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Macao  9th  mo.  28th  1846. 

Second  day  Evening 

This  is  the  day  for  the  mail  to  leave  Hong-Kong.  my  darl¬ 
ing  sister,  or  rather  tomorrow.  ...  I  am  feeling  very  happy 
today,  in  the  expectation  of  seeing  my  dear  husband  to¬ 
morrow.  I  received  a  letter  from  him  this  morning,  saj’ing 
that  he  should  leave  at  midnight  in  the  Corsair  for  Hong- 
Kong,  with  the  mail,  and  come  over  to  Macao  in  the  steamer 
tomorrow,  thinking  by  that  means  to  get  here  sooner  than 
to  come  by  fast-boat  direct — How  mistaken !  There  was  a 
strong  north  wind  blowing  all  night  and  the  boats  came 
down  with  unusual  speed,  arriving  as  I  said  before  at  10 
A.  M.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  arrived  down  in  the  morning 
from  Canton,  but  did  not  as  I  had  expected  come  to  stay 
with  me  but  decided  to  go  to  Mr.  Delano’s  house,  the  use  of 
which,  Mr.  D.  had  offered  to  Dr.  P.  before  he  left.  So  the 
Doctor  is  there,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett 
whom  he  will  invite  there  on  their  arrival  and  then  if  they 
please  they  can  retain  the  house  and  take  the  furniture,  which 
will  he  a  very  great  convenience  to  them.  I  finished  my  let¬ 
ters  just  in  time  to  go  to  Mrs.  Forbes’  to  dine  by  previous 
engagment,  taking  Natty  with  me.  ...  I  believe  I  have  told 
thee  that  we  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  every  morning 
after  breakfast.  Mary  Rawle  and  I  talked  till  dinner  time, 
when  we  took  our  quiet  meal,  does  thee  wish  to  know  what 
we  had?  I  hope  this  letter  won’t  be  read  by  any  but  loving 
friends  because  it  would  sound  to  others  so  supremely  silly. 
Well,  Mullicatawney  Soup — broiled  fowl  and  pork  chops, 
curried  fowl  and  rice,  bread  pudding,  plantains  and  persim¬ 
mons.  Coffee.  ...  It  is  so  pleasant  to  have  my  husband  here 
once  more.  Seventh  day  3d.  Mrs.  Ritchie  gave  a  general 
party  in  the  evening,  which  was  quite  large,  the  Governor, 
French  Consul  and  several  English  gentlemen  being  present. 
A  handsome  supper  table  was  spread  and  we  had  on  this 
occasion  the  last  of  the  Ice  in  China,  or  in  this  Southern  part 
of  it,  the  Canton  supply  having  given  out  last  week,  and  the 
Hong  Kong  one  still  sooner.  It  was  a  great  disappointment 
to  us,  for  we  had  been  told  there  was  an  abundant  supply 
to  last  through  cold  weather,  but  Mr.  Durran  from  some 
cause  or  other,  feared  combustion  and  opened  the  large  doors 
of  the  Ice  house,  when  alas — the  moment  the  air  entered,  the 
Ice  disappeared  like  vapour  and  was  not.  Was  it  not  singu¬ 
lar?  Mary  Rawle  looked  particularly  pretty  this  evening 
dressed  in  white  muslin  and  with  much  taste.  Mrs.  Forbes 
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too  looked  elegantly.  The  Ice-cream  was  delicious  and 
abundant,  perhaj)s  we  enjoyed  it  the  more  from  knowing  it 
was  the  last  we  could  have,  till  another  cargo  of  Ice  arrives, 
which  will  not  he  before  Aj)!’!!.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  were 
not  at  the  party,  as  there  is  a  difficulty  between  them  and 
the  Ritchies.  Third  day  6th.  Early  this  morning  the 
Cohota  arrived.  Mr.  Forbes  sent  off  for  the  letter  bag.  and 
several  missionaries  came  ashore  on  his  boat  the  Raven  and 
brought  the  certain  intelligence  that  Mrs.  Everett  was  on 
board.  It  is  very  singular  that  no  letter  from  any  one  at 
home  to  any  one  here  has  ever  mentioned  her  having  em¬ 
barked  with  her  husband.  Dr.  Parker  and  Mr.  Forbes  (who 
is  Consul)  went  off  after  breakfast  to  see  Wm.  Everett  and 
the  Governor  sent  his  Barge  to  bring  the  minister  and  his 
lady  on  shore.  Mr.  Everett  landed  without  ceremony,  plain¬ 
ly  dressed,  Mr.  Forbes  and  my  husband  met  him  at  the  land¬ 
ing  and  accompanied  him  to  Mr.  F’s  house.  I  went  in  in 
the  evening,  and  gave  Mrs.  Everett.  Mary  Foote’s  old  letter, 
which  she  sent  out  for  her  when  she  left  before  for  China, 
a  year  and  a  half  ago.  but  which  was  nothwithstanding  its 
old  date  very  acceptable.  Fourth  day  7th.  Mr.  E.  called 
on  the  Governor  today  to  pay  his  respects,  in  full  dress — 
and  a  salute  was  fired  by  the  fort  on  the  occasion,  instead 
of  at  his  landing  yesterdaj\  Nathaniel  and  self  took  tea 
with  Mrs.  E.  at  Mrs.  Forbes’,  passed  a  pleasant  evening. 


Macao  Oct.  21st.  1846 
Wednesday  Eve’g. 

My  dear  Husband — 

I  have  been  at  home  all  day,  until  after  dinner,  when  1 
went  out,  and  called  to  see  Mrs.  Stewart,  found  her  much 
better,  but  not  in  a  very  pleasant  state  of  feeling,  on  account 
of  the  Evei'etts  having  left,  without  having  returned  any 
calls,  or  even  sending  cards.  She  said  she  did  not  know 
whether  Republicans  considered  it  necessary  to  be  rude; 
hinted  very  broadly  at  thy  neglect  in  not  returning  Mr. 
Somebody’s  call,  I  don’t  know  whose.  She  did  not  mention 
thee,  but  observed  in  connection  with  her  remarks  upon  Mr. 
Everett,  that  Mr.  Delano  did  not  return  Capt.  Bruce’s  call 
&  that  she  considered  very  rude,  &  determined  that  no  friend 
of  hers,  should  thenceforth  ever  enter  his  doors.  Of  course, 
having  heard  before  of  her  mentioning  to  Mr.  Wetmore  the 
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fact  of  thy  not  returning  some  one’s  call,  I  knew  it  was  all 
intended  for  me. — Maskee —  •  .  .  Thy  own  loving 

Wife 

Macao  10th  Mo.  22d  1846 
Fifth  day  morning 

My  dearest  of  Sisters — 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear  of  thy  having  taken  Willie  to  the 
country.  A  journey  hy  stage  must  have  been  a  most  agree¬ 
able  variety  in  these  days  of  railroads  and  steamboats,  &  to 
be  for  a  time  among  Mountain  Scenery  at  that  delightful 
season  of  the  year,  most  refreshing  &  invigorating.  I  hope 
dear  Willie  did  not  prove  a  very  troublesome  charge  to  thee. 
I  notice  what  you  say  of  the  “Estate  of  Lord  Townley,”^®  but 
I  have  not  much  faith  in  anything  ever  being  realized  from 
it.  If  there  is  any  hope  of  it,  I  think  dear  Stebeney  had 
better  go  over  &  look  after  it.  We  shall  look  with  even  more 
than  usual  anxiety  for  the  arrival  of  the  next  mail,  tho’  I 
shall  not  confidently  expect  to  hear  of  the  Douglas  arrival 
before  December,  I  hope  &  trust  my  dear  child  is  now  safely 
&  happily  with  you,  and  feeling  quite  at  home  again.  .  .  . 
Nathaniel  came  on  the  30th  Sept,  and  remained  nearly  two 
weeks.  While  he  was  here,  there  was  a  riot  in  Macao.  Our 
Governor  imposed  a  tax  of  a  dollar  a  month  upon  each  fast 
boat  coming  into  this  harbour.  The  boatmen  refused  to  pay 
it,  alleging  that  the  Governor  had  no  right  to  impose  it  upon 
them.  The  Chinese  all,  as  their  custom  is,  took  part  with 
their  aggrieved  countrymen  &  made  a  common  cause  of  it. 
The  shopmen  closed  the  shops,  the  Bazaar  or  market  was 
shut  &  all  supplies  stopped  &  an  attack  made  upon  the  town 
by  a  numerous  body  of  Chinese.  The  Governor  acted  with 
great  decision  &  energy,  it  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  with  un¬ 
necessary  severity,  but  it  is  generally  thought  to  have  been 
required  by  the  emergency  of  the  occasion,  &  had  the  Chinese 
come  off  conquerors,  it  would  not  have  been  well  for  us  I 
fancy.  The  attacking  party  were  repulsed  with  considerable 
loss.  Some  50  killed  at  the  smallest  computation  and  as 
many  wounded  mortally.  Several  fast  boats  were  burned  & 
many  were  sunk.  These  last  it  is  said  can  be  raised  &  re¬ 
paired.  This  took  place  on  Fifth  day,  the  8th  inst.  The 
Governor  gave  the  Shopmen  till  next  day  at  noon  to  open 

la  Rumors  of  an  Engrlish  fortune  left  to  the  Chase  family — 
Mrs.  Kinsman’s  familj'. 
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the  Bazaar  &  their  shops;  if  not  done  he  threatened  to  open 
them  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Next  morning  he  sent  a 
company  of  soldiers  into  the  Bazaar,  &  the  shops  were  very 
soon  all  open  as  usual  &  the  Military  withdrew.  Immedi¬ 
ately,  a  company  of  ladrones  (robbers)  attacked  the  shop¬ 
men  in  revenge  for  their  yielding  obedience  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor’s  commands,  but  the  military,  returning,  soon  dis¬ 
persed  them ;  one  man  was  taken  who  was  recognized  as  a 
notorious  thief.  On  the  first  day  of  the  riot  matters  looked 
very  serious,  our  Governor  sent  a  message  to  Gov.  Davis  at 
H-Kong  requesting  assistance  &  next  morning  the  Steamer 
Vulture  made  her  appearance  in  the  roads,  having  on  board 
two  hundred  of  the  Koyal  Irish,  a  favourite  regiment,  for¬ 
tunately  their  services  were  not  needed.  That  was  one  of 
the  most  exciting  days  I  ever  knew.  ...  At  one  time  columns 
of  dense  smoke  filled  the  air,  &  it  was  reported  that  the 
Chinese  had  set  fire  to  the  town,  but  we  soon  found  that  it — 
the  smoke — arose  from  the  burning  boats.  Several  fast  boats 
burned  &  many  were  sunk.  Deports  of  cannon  &  musketry 
were  in  our  ears  throughout  the  day.  The  people  would  not 
have  felt  the  tax  at  all  as  they  might  have  assessed  it  upon 
the  passengers,  but  they  contended  that  the  Governor  had 
no  right  to  levy  a  tax  upon  the  Chinese.  He  on  his  part 
contended  that  they  were  here  under  the  protection  of  the 
Portuguese  flag,^  &  that  they  ought  to  contribute  toward  the 
support  of  the  government  or  of  the  troops,  which  was  not 
unreasonable.  The  government  here  is  very  poor,  the  in¬ 
come  arising  from  duties  having  been  stopped  since  Macao 
became  a  free  port.  It  is  said  all  the  foreign  residents  are 
to  be  heavily  taxed  which  will  be  a  serious  evil,  in  addition 
to  our  already  enormous  expenses.  The  Chinese  fought 
bravely,  it  is  said,  but  as  usual  without  system  &  without 
leaders  &  without  firearms,  having  only  spears.  Not  one 
Portuguese  was  killed.  The  Mandarins  have  been  to  the 
Governor,  &  have  published  a  Chop  disapproving  &  con¬ 
demning  the  conduct  of  the  populace,  and  now  within  a  day 
or  two  it  is  said  the  Boatmen  have  sent  in  a  request  to  the 
Governor  for  their  broken  boats,  promising  to  submit  &  pay 
the  tax,  which  is  certainly  not  an  oppressive  one.  I  hope 

2  Macao,  the  tip  end  of  the  island  of  Heungshan,  belong¬ 
ing  to  China,  is  the  oldest  European  settlement  in  the  Far  East 
— first  settled  in  1337  by  the  Portuguese.  In  1337  the  Portu¬ 
guese  were  officially  given  permission  to  remain  by  virtue  of  an 
annual  rental.  The  Portuguese  sovereignt3'  was  finallj-  recog¬ 
nized  bj'  China  in  1887 — (National  Geographic). 
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the  report  is  true  and  that  the  Governor  will  grant  their  re¬ 
quest,  for  we  miss  beyond  measure  the  regular  communica¬ 
tion  between  this  place  &  Canton  &  H-Kong.  Since  the 
riot,  we  have  been  dependent  on  the  Raven  &  Grace  Darling, 
sailboats  belonging  to  Mr.  Forbes  &  Mr.  Bush,  &  on  the 
occasional  trips  of  Lorchas  &  Schooners.  The  Raven  and 
Grace  both  happened  very  fortunately  to  be  here  at  the  time 
of  the  riot  &  the  latter  was  kept  running  regularly  between 
this  &  H-Kong  as  a  messenger  boat  for  several  days.  In 
case  of  necessity,  they  would  have  taken  the  ladies  off.  The 
Governor  says  if  there  is  any  further  disturbance,  he  will 
drive  every  Chinaman  except  the  house  servants  out  of  the 
city.  .  .  .  Our  servants  were  woefully  disappointed  at  the 
the  result  of  the  experiment.  They  expected  their  Country¬ 
men  would  come  off  victorious  &  for  several  days  they  were 
sullen  &  depressed.  The  Chinese  say  “Before  have  play 
pigeon — this  have  true  pigeon.”  .  .  .  The  Vincennes  arrived 
here  aliout  a  week  since,  having  been  up  the  Coast  &  together 
with  the  Columbus  paid  a  visit  to  Japan.  Capt.  Paulding 
gave  me  a  very  interesting  account  of  their  visit  off  Japan, 
for  they  were  not  allowed  to  land,^  when  some  30  miles  from 
the  Capital  City,  Jeddo,  numerous  boats  came  off,  and  a 
Mandarin  of  some  distinction,  to  beg  them  to  anchor  where 
they  were,  and  not  attempt  to  approach  nearer.  They  how¬ 
ever  did  not  anchor  just  there,  but  went  as  they  judged  with¬ 
in  about  20  miles  of  the  city,  and  within  a  mile  of  the 
shore.  They  remained  there  ten  days  &  Commodore  Biddle 
had  an  interview  with  a  high  Mandarin  by  means  of  a  Dutch 
interpreter,  but  all  requests  to  be  permitted  to  land  were 
refused.  They  were  treated  with  much  kindness  &  all  their 
wants  supplied — wood,  water  &  provisions  given  them,  as 
much  as  were  wanting  «&  no  remuneration  would  be  accepted. 
Capt.  P.  &  his  officers  describe  them  as  being  a  much  more 
intellectual  people  than  the  Chinese,  &  much  finer  looking. 
Nothing  seems  to  have  been  gained  by  the  visit,  but  people 
think  Japan  must  &  will  open  her  ports  before  long.  The 
French  had  an  embassy  there  just  before  our  Ships  went, 
but  the  Admiral  not  having  authority  from  his  government 
to  force  an  entrance,  was  obliged  to  leave  without  accomplish¬ 
ing  anything,  but  threatened  to  return  shortly  with  more 

3  The  Dutch  were  the  only  people  with  whom  the  .Japanese 
would  trade.  The  Spanish  were  barred  in  1624,  and  the  Dutch 
carried  on  trade  from  the  l~th  century  until  Commodore  Perry 
opened  Japan  in  1854. 
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authority,  all  this  will  be  published,  so  I  will  not  occupy 
my  paper  with  it.  Xathaniel  went  upon  the  13th  in  the  Am. 
brig.  Glide.  He  was  verj’  fortunate  in  obtaining  so  good 
an  opportunity,  now  that  fast-boats  are  not  to  be  had,  and 
ships  are  rare.  .  .  .  Thee  may  recollect  my  having  mentioned 
Mrs.  Devan,  a  Missionary  lady  at  Canton,  very  lovely  &  in¬ 
teresting,  a  young  person  &  truly  consistent  &  exemplary 
Christian — she  is  dead !  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Mr. 
Hale,  well  knowm  as  the  Editor  of  one  of  the  Xew  A’ork 
journals.  Every  mail  for  several  months  has  taken  home 
accounts  of  the  death  of  someone  here  to  loving  hearts  at 
home.  She  had  acquired  a  very  good  knowledge  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  &  was  studying  it  assiduously.  She  forbade  strictly 
her  remains  being  taken  home,  &  desired  particularly  that  no 
memoir  or  eulogy  of  her  should  be  published,  as  is  often 
done  with  Missionaries.  .  .  .  Farewell  dearest  Sister,  my  best 
love  to  our  dear  Parents,  brothers  &  sisters,  to  dear  Willie 
&  Ecca. 

Thy  truly  affectionate  Sister 

Eebecca 

Eleventh  Mo.  1st.  First  day — This  morning  I  was  sur¬ 
prised  by  a  visit  from  Capt.  Silver  of  the  Navigator.  He 
made  a  call  &  engaged  to  return  to  dinner.  I  had  no  idea 
of  the  boat’s  being  here  or  of  the  Capt.’s  intention  to  stop 
here,  but  I  am  very  glad,  as  it  gives  me  the  opportunity  to 
send  this  poor  letter,  and  a  shawl  I  have  for  thee,  it  is  of 
changeable  silk,  thee  will  accept  it  from  thy  sister  &  I  hope 
wear  it.  I  shall  send  too,  a  little  box  of  Jack-straws  of  Ivory, 
which  I  had  made  for  dear  Ecca. 

No.  19  Macao  Saturday  Eve’g 

Nov  7th  1846 

My  dear  husband — 

Last  evening  at  about  1  o’clock,  I  sent  a  letter  No.  18  to 
Mr.  Forbes,  wbo  was  to  leave  in  the  Raven  very  early  this 
morning  for  Canton.  I  sent  beside,  a  small  trunk  contain¬ 
ing  thy  Surtout  &  Coat  and  the  small  crepe  scarfs,  to  have 
boxes  made  for  them  separately.  I  wrote  a  note  to  Wm.  F. 
Eobinson,  in  reply  to  three  of  his,  as  I  had  very  improperly 
neglected  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  Beer  he  sent  by 
Mr.  Moore.  As  to  the  Douglas,  I  think  it  quite  useless  to 
speculate  upon  the  chances  of  hearing  by  the  next  mail  of 
her  arrival  home;  I  hope  &  fear  too,  the  one  feeling  nearly 
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as  strong  as  the  other,  I  am  much  concerned  to  hear  of 
thy  continued  indisposition.  Thee  is  beginning  just  as  thee 
did  last  winter,  and  if  thee  does  not  take  better  care  of  thy¬ 
self  and  get  well  at  once,  thee  will,  I  fear,  become  seriously 
ill,  as  thee  did  then.  Can  thee  not  avoid  going  to  the  Hongs 
for  a  few  days,  till  thee  gets  rid  of  thy  cold  entirely?  .  .  . 
Four  ships  came  in  today,  all  in  sight  at  once,  Dutch,  French, 
English  &  Spanish,  Now  I  will  endeavour  to  reply  to  the 
remaining  items  of  thy  Nov.  18,  and  those  also  of  No.  19 
rec’d  to-day.  I  do  not  admire  the  black  Satin  levantine,  it 
is  too  thick  for  a  dress  in  my  opinion.  I  do  not  want  30  yds 
of  the  silk  like  the  pattern  I  sent  up,  20  or  24  yds,  would  be 
ample  for  two  dresses,  however,  half  a  dozen  yds  of  black 
silk  will  never  come  amiss.  The  satin  levantine  would  be 
very  nice  for  linings  &c,  but  I  dont  think  would  look  well 
in  a  dress  at  all,  would  look  "dabby/’  to  use  a  very  inelegant 
expression.  ...  I  dont  know,  but  I  dont  think  thee  should 
wait  for  Mr.  Edger  to  call  on  thee  before  calling  on  his  bride, 
however,  thee  of  course  knows  Canton  customs  better  than  I 
do. 

Monday  Morning  9th  Nov.  My  darling  husband — This 
morning  before  breakfast,  I  sent  an  invitation  to  Messrs. 
Parkin,  Laight  &  Olmsted  to  dine  here  with  Capt.  Paulding. 
They  have  accepted.  I  have  been  extremely  busy,  as  my  boy 
is  sick  &  the  Compradore  does  not  know  where  anything  is 
to  be  found,  so  I  have  been  down  getting  wine  &c.  We  are 
to  have  leak  Soup,  Fish,  Capon,  Chickens,  Curry,  Teal  &c. 
Farewell  my  darling,  do  make  haste  and  get  well,  ever  thy 
loving  wife  Rebecca. 

Macao  11th  Mo.  5th  1846 

My  dear  darling  Sister — 

My  last  letter  was  sent  by  the  Navigator  on  the  2d  inst. 
I  called  on  Mrs.  McQueen  whom  I  found  busily  engaged  as 
usual,  at  her  embroidery  frame,  from  which  she  produces 
some  beautiful  specimens  of  work,  &  a  great  number  of  them. 
She  is  now  working  “the  Pilgrim  returning  from  the  Holy 
Land.”  .  ,  .  Mrs.  McQ.  told  me  the  Governor  intended  calling 
on  me  this  morning,  so  I  hastened  home.  He  came  accord¬ 
ingly  with  his  Aid,  who  spoke  not  a  syllable  during  the  visit ; 
the  Governor  speaks  English  very  well,  he  made  a  long  call, 
apologized  for  never  having  been  before,  saying  it  was  the 
fault  of  his  Secretary,  that  he  had  not  received  Mr.  Kinsman’s 
card  &c,  offered  me  his  protection  if  necessary  at  any  time 
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&c  ttc.  Natty  has  been  much  interested  this  morning  in 
the  story  of  Samson,  I  read  it  to  him  yesterday,  for  the  first 
time,  &  he  devoured  it  with  open  ears.  It  was  very  much, 
to  his  taste,  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  is  very  warlike.  .  .  .  But 
there  is  nothing  he  fancies  so  much  as  the  story  of  David  & 
Goliath.  David  jumping  on  the  Giant’s  prostrate  body,  & 
drawing  his  sword  &  cutting  off  his  head,  perfectly  fascinates 
him.  His  chief  ideas  of  happiness  seem  to  consist  in  the 
possession  of  a  Sword,  a  pair  of  Pistols  with  plenty  of  per¬ 
cussion  caps,  &  when  he  is  large  enough  to  manage  it,  a 
Musket.  The  pistols,  he  thinks  he  might  have  now.  I  think 
it  will  be  better  not  to  read  him  any  more  of  these  old  testa¬ 
ment  stories  for  the  present,  as  they  rather  tend  to  nourish 
this  peculiar  passion  of  his.  Today  I  had  company  at  dinner, 
Capt.  Paulding  dined  with  me,  and  there  being  two  or  three 
gentlemen  in  town  whom  my  husband  wished  me  to  invite, 
I  took  the  opportunity  of  doing  so  today.  Four  gentlemen 
in  all  quite  an  undertaking  for  a  poor  lone  woman  was  it 
not?  It  passed  off  pleasantly,  but  was  saddened  to  me  by 
the  receipt  of  a  note  just  at  dinner  time,  informing  me  of  the 
death  of  my  dear  friend,  Mrs.  Keynvaan.  It  was  very  sudden 
&  unexpected.  ...  On  Sixth  day,  I  was  very  busy,  arranging 
for  my  little  party  in  the  evening.  As  Ice  cream  was  not  to 
be  had,  we  were  obliged  to  devise  some  other  refreshment. 
Would  thee  like  to  hear  about  it?  I  will  tell  thee  &  Annie 
and  dear  Mother  too  if  she  cares  to  hear,  but  dont  read  it  to 
anybody  else,  because  it  sounds  so  foolish.  Mrs.  Gillespie 
came  in  and  made  for  me  with  the  Cook’s  assistance  a  “Char¬ 
lotte  Russe,”  for  which  Mrs.  Everett  gave  her  the  directions, 
and  a  very  nice  &  respectable  one  it  proved,  this  was  placed 
at  one  end  of  the  table,  a  pyramid  of  fruit  at  the  other,  &  a 
high  glass  bowl  of  “Floating  Island”  in  the  Center.  Chicken 
Salad  Sandwiches,  jellies,  Blanc-Mange,  Cakes,  fruits  &  pre¬ 
serves  of  various  kinds  were  placed  around,  &  with  plenty 
of  flowers,  the  table  looked  very  prettily.  I  missed  Mary 
Anne  very  much  on  this  occasion,  but  Mrs.  Gillespie  was 
very  kind  &  useful  in  assisting  me.  Mrs.  Forbes  sent  me  a 
dish  of  delicious  candied  oranges,  which  she  prepared  her¬ 
self,  and  lent  me  her  piano  for  the  occasion.  Music  is  so 
indispensable  in  making  an  evening  pass  pleasantly,  par¬ 
ticularly  when  people  are  assembled  many  of  whom  are  un¬ 
acquainted  with  each  other.  The  Governor  honored  me  with 
his  company,  &  there  were  about  21  here  I  think.  I  asked 
all  the  Americans  &  most  of  the  English  here,  so  thee  sees 
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our  name  is  not  “Legion.”  However  several  declined.  I 
think  the  evening  passed  rather  pleasantly,  tho’  I  think  a 
hostess  cannot  so  well  judge.  She  is  naturally  anxious  as  to 
the  enjoyment  of  her  guests.  On  seventh  day  after  dinner, 
called  to  see  Mrs.  McQueen,  found  her  playing  chess  with 
the  Governor.  I  should  have  mentioned  that  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Everett  declined  invitations  to  all  these  parties.  Mrs.  Everett 
said  she  would  have  come  here  on  6th  day  eve’g,  but  having 
declined  the  other  invitations,  she  feared  it  would  not  an¬ 
swer. 

11th  Mo.  20th — My  precious  Sister — ^Yesterday  the  mourn¬ 
ful  tidings  reached  me  of  the  departure  of  my  loved — my 
idolised  child — This  morning  early  came  my  Mail,  letters 
from  Canton,  bringing  me  the  painful  particulars.  Bowed 
down,  under  the  first  pressure  of  this  heavy  visitation,  un¬ 
expected,  tho’  I  had  endeavoured  to  be  prepared  for  it,  I  am 
humbled  under  a  feeling  of  the  mercy  of  Him  who  lent  me 
for  a  brief  term  of  j-ears  this  holy  treasure.  These  pages  (the 
first  of  the  letter)  will  seem  to  thee  heartless,  &  I  hesitate 
about  sending  them,  yet  I  could  not  well  do  otherwise  than 
I  did,  forming  as  I  did  a  component  part  of  a  very  small 
community,  every  member  of  which  was  of  importance,  & 
I  felt  bound,  having  no  known  peculiar  cause  of  sorrow  to 
contribute  my  part  cheerfully  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole,  tho’ 
had  I  consulted  my  own  private  feelings  alone,  quiet  & 
silence  would  have  been  more  grateful  to  me,  than  society, 
ever  since  the  departure  of  my  loved  ones,  my  heart  was  not 
in  any  gayety,  &  I  felt  that  in  joining  my  friends.  I  was 
doing  right  both  for  my  husband’s  sake  &  my  own.  For  his 
sake  &  my  darling  children’s  I  must  not  now  give  way  to 
unavailing  grief  for  the  loved  &  departed.  Could  my  dear 
husband  be  with  me  now,  it  would  be  an  unspeakable  com¬ 
fort,  but  just  now  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  leave  his  busi¬ 
ness.  Nothing  short  of  impossibility  would  keep  him  there. 
It  is  a  great  comfort  to  me  that  those  precious  remains  were 
taken  home,  and  now  repose  in  the  family  tomb.  My  tender 
love  to  my  dear  Father  &  Mother,  Sisters,  brothers,  &  all  my 
friends — 

Thy  affectionate  and  loving  Sister 

Rebecca 

Friday  20th  Nov. 

My  dear  darling  Husband — 

The  sad  news  of  our  beloved  one’s  removal  reached  me 
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yesterday  at  about  11  o’clock.  Mrs.  F.  and  Mrs.  G.  came  in, 

I  met  them  in  the  entry,  and  saw  at  once  that  they  had 
something  sad  in  store  for  me,  and  when  Mrs.  F.  said  with 
a  kiss,  we  have  sad  news  for  you,  my  first  tho’t  was  of  thee, 
my  precious  husband.  I  did  not  think  of  the  Mail — Mr. 
Kobinson  wrote  to  Mrs.  F.  &  requested  her  to  break  it  to  me, 
as  he  feared  1  might  hear  it  accidentally.  She  was  all  kind¬ 
ness.  This  morning,  thy  letters  reached  me  at  7  o’cloc'k,  I 
was  already  up.  I  have  tried  to  be  prepared  for  this  event, 
but  alas — I  was  not.  Still  I  am  calm,  &  not  one  murmuring 
thought  rises  in  rebellion  against  Him,  from  whose  hand 
comes  this  affliction.  My  bright,  my  beautiful  child,  the 
pride  of  my  heart,  the  delight  of  my  eyes,  has  been  taken 
from  me,  but  she  is  not  lost.  Oh  dearest  let  us  endeavour  to 
realise  this.  We  shall  go  to  her — oh  let  us  be  prepared  to 
meet  her  where  she  has  gone.  But  for  thee  my  precious  one, 

I  trust  thee  will  be  comforted.  Grieve  not  too  deeply,  I 
wish  we  could  be  together,  but  as  we  cannot,  we  must  pray 
for  each  other.  I  did  hope  thee  could  have  come  down,  but 
I  know  it  was  impossible.  It  is  an  unspeakable  comfort  to 
me,  and  it  must  be  to  thee,  to  know  that  the  precious  darling 
was  spared  much  suffering.  What  a  comfort  it  would  have 
been,  could  I  have  been  with  her.  .  .  .  Poor  Mary  Anne,  what 
a  fearful  trial  for  her.  I  feel  very'  anxious  now  on  her 
account.  Do  write  her  a  few  cheering  lines  by  the  Mail. 
My  friends  here  all  express  their  kindest  sy'mpathy.  Mrs. 
Gillespie  came  in  &  offered  to  stay  all  night,  but  I  told  her 
it  was  unnecessary.  Dr.  Hopper  was  here  in  the  evening  & 
offered  a  feeling  prayer.  Mrs.  Forbes  has  been  in  twice  yes¬ 
terday  &  again  this  morning.  Her  sympathy  is  true  &  tender. 
Thee  alas  is  comparatively  alone,  but  not  alone  for  God  thy 
father  &  friend  is  with  thee  and  I  feel  truly  &  consolingly 
that  He  is  with  me.  Come  down  as  soon  as  thee  can  con¬ 
sistently  leave,  I  need  not  ask  this,  for  I  am  sure  thee  will. . . . 
Oh — how  lovely,  how  beautiful,  how  sweet  she  was! 

I  do  not  think  this  world  can  ever  again  be  to  us  what  it  was 
before,  and  I  hope  it  will  never  engross  me  as  it  has  done.  .  .  . 
Last  night  Natty  felt  deeply  the  omission  of  his  accustomed 
prayer  for  his  Sister’s  safe  return,  and  for  her  health  &  hap¬ 
piness,  and  asked  me  whether  it  was  not  possible  there  was 
some  mistake  about  it,  &  that  she  might  be  yet  alive.  Ella 
has  come  in  to  comfort  Natty  to-day,  &  childlike  with  happy 
forgetfulness  of  sorrow,  he  is  again  happy  at  his  play.  .  .  . 
Mrs.  Forbes,  dear  kind  friend,  sent  a  bowl  of  nice  soup  to 
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tempt  my  appetite,  and  a  plate  of  mutton  &  green  peas,  was 
she  not  kind,  but  I  could  only  eat  the  soup.  Dear,  darling 
husband,  I  wish  I  could  know  how  thee  is  to-night.  Do  take 
care  of  thyself.  What  would  become  of  poor  me,  if  aught 
should  befall  thee.  I  feel  such  constant  anxiety — I  feel  calm, 
but  very  very  sad.  Be  of  good  courage,  and  let  us  trust  in 
God,  and  if  further  trials  are  in  store  for  us,  let  us  hope 
that  He  will  strengthen  us  to  bear  them. 

Farewell  my  dear  husband — 

Ever  thy  own  tenderly  attached,  &  truly  devoted 

Kebecca 

Macao  Second  day  11th  Mo.  23d  1846 

My  dearest  Sister — 

I  scarcely  know  how  to  commence  this  letter — how  to  ex¬ 
press  myself  under  the  changed  aspect  of  all  things.  ...  I 
am  enabled  to  recall  with  melancholy  pleasure,  the  many 
bright  &  happy  days  passed  with  my  cherished  child.  She 
was  so  happy,  so  bright,  the  sunshine  of  the  house,  and  of 
my  life.  .  .  .  Early  on  Seventh  day  morning,  the  28th  ult., 
my  dear  husband  arrived  &  knocked  at  my  chamber  door.  .  .  . 
Our  meeting  was  even  more  joyful  than  usual,  tho’  we  had 
each  much  sorrow  in  our  hearts,  but  we  had  so  longed  to 
mingle  our  sorrows,  &  tears,  &  to  speak  to  each  other  of  the 
dear  departed,  cherished  child,  now  I  trust  with  the  Angels, 
there  was  great  comfort  in  being  together.  He  remained 
with  me  five  days  &  left  this  morning.  For  the  past  week 
we  have  had  a  long,  tedious  rain  storm,  gloomy  in  the  ex¬ 
treme,  constant  rain.  Yesterday,  the  sun  shone  out  in  all 
his  glory,  and  the  day  w^as  a  delightful  one,  warm  &  summer- 
like.  The  dear  children  enjoyed  it  highly,  and  oh  how  con¬ 
stantly  was  my  cherished  one  in  my  thoughts,  as  I  recol¬ 
lected  how  much  she  used  to  enjoy  such  days,  her  quick, 
elastic  step,  and  sweet  bird  like  voice  used  to  shed  such  life 
&  happiness  throughout  the  household.  It  seems  a  mysteri¬ 
ous  Providence  which  has  removed  from  us  the  one,  to  hu¬ 
man  appearance  so  calculated  to  influence  happily  the  other 
children.  She  was  at  all  times  so  affectionate,  disinterested 
&  loving,  that  her  example  &  influence  could  not  have  failed 
to  be  delightful.  ...  It  has  been  a  great  disappointment  to 
me  not  to  spend  this  winter  in  Canton,  but  it  might  not 
have  been  as  well  for  the  children,  &  so  I  try  to  be  reconciled, 
but  it  is  very  lonely  for  me  particularly  just  now,  when  my 
heart  is  so  full  of  grief.  It  is  possible  that  I  may  go  up  for 
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a  month  or  two  hy  &  by,  but  I  hardly  expect  it.  Mrs.  Forbes 
expects  to  go  up  some  time  in  JanuaiT,  but  I  think  there  is 
some  doubt  about  it.  I  dont  know  how  I  could  be  willing  to 
remain  here  if  she  were  to  leave.  .  .  . 

Macao  12th  Mo.  25th  1846  Sixth  day 

Christmas 

.  .  .  This  is  anything  but  a  “Merry  Christmas.”  I  am 
quite  alone  in  the  house  with  my  dear  little  Abbott  and  my 
own  thoughts.  Xelly  Forbes  came  in  directly  after  breakfast 
to  take  Natty  home  with  her,  and  share  in  the  pleasure  of 
her  Christmas  gifts.  Last  evening,  Mrs.  Forbes  gave  a  party 
to  the  few  Am.  children  in  Macao,  (seven  in  number).  She 
had  an  Evergreen  tree  prettily  illuminated,  placed  in  the 
parlour,  and  various  toys,  books,  cornucopias  of  bonbons  &c, 
suspended  from  it,  it  w'as  very  pretty  indeed  &  the  occasion  a 
pleasant  one.  I  did  not  intend  to  go,  but  as  I  found  Mrs. 
F.  was  expecting  me,  &  that  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion 
would  be  marred  if  I  did  not  go,  I  went.  It  was  pleasant  to 
see  the  children  so  happy,  and  the  utmost  good  feeling  pre¬ 
vailed  amongst  them.  Everyone  was  well  satisfied  with  his 
own  share.  Mrs.  Everett  sent  a  pretty  purse  for  Natty,  & 
Dr.  Hopper  sent  him  &  Nelly  each  a  pretty  testament,  be¬ 
side  various  toys  &  other  articles  collected  and  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  ladies  of  the  house.  Since  I  wrote  by  the  last 
Mail,  Mrs.  Forbes  has  had  a  little  daughter  added  to  her 
family,  a  very  beautiful  child  whom  they  think  of  calling 
PaiiUne  for  her  father.  It  is  not  yet  three  weeks  old,  yet 
Mrs.  Forbes  was  out  in  the  drawing  room  with  the  children 
in  the  eve’g.,  looking  very  well  &  bright.  ...  I  could  not 
help  contrasting  my  lonely  dinner  to-day,  only  little  Abbott 
at  table  with  me,  with  the  pleasant  Christmas  gatherings  we 
used  to  have  at  our  house  formerlj',  our  darling  children  all 
well  &  happy.  .  .  .  Natty  is  standing  by  me,  asking  me  vari¬ 
ous  questions.  I  have  asked  him  for  a  message.  He  says 
give  my  love  to  Aunty,  &  ask  her  to  send  me  some  hooks, 
&  a  tool  chest!  His  first  wish  was  for  a  gun  &  some  percus¬ 
sion  caps  (his  usual  wish),  but  when  I  told  him  that  I 
thought  that  it  would  make  his  Aunty  unhappy  to  hear  that 
he  made  such  a  request,  he  changed  it  to  a  tool  chest. 

Macao  12th  Mo.  31st  1846 ! 

10  P.M. 

Two  hours  more,  my  beloved  Sister,  and  this  old  year  will 
have  passed  from  us,  into  the  grave  of  its  predecessors,  while 
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with  you  it  has  yet  12  hours  more  to  live.  Though  from  its 
commencement,  it  has  been  a  year  of  anxiety  &  sorrow,  yet 
I  cannot  realise  that  it  has  departed  for  ever,  or  bid  it  fare¬ 
well  without  regret.  .  .  .  Many  &  painful  have  been  the  les¬ 
sons  it  has  taught  me,  &  I  feel  almost  as  if  I  were  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  person  from  the  one  I  thought  myself  a  year 
ago.  ...  I  earnestly  hope,  that  in  the  course  of  the  coming 
year,  we  may  return  to  our  beloved  native  land.  .  .  .  The 
Grafton  brought  out  a  reinforcement  of  Missionaries,  seven 
in  number.  Thee  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  newly  arrived 
Missionaries  seem  likelj’  to  prove  a  very  desirable  acquisition 
to  our  little  circle.  I  have  not  seen  much  of  them  as  yet. 
With  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Speer  I  am  particularly  pleased.  They  are 
quite  young  and  seem  like  cultivated,  educated  people.  .  .  . 
There  is  also  a  Mr.  French,  a  single  man.  These  three  are 
to  remain  here.  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Mattoon,  also  very  pleasing 
people,  &  a  Dr.  House  are  destined  for  Bancock  in  Siam, 
their  lot  is  less  desirable  than  that  of  the  others,  as  the  place 
is  said  to  be  unhealthy  &  disagreeable.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Forbes  sent 
for  me  to  come  in  there  to  tea  &  I  «’ent.  Mr.  Everett  was 
unusually  lively  &  agreeable  &  I  passed  a  pleasant  even¬ 
ing.  .  .  .  This  evening,  there  is  to  be  a  little  meeting  at  the 
Mission  house,  I  think  I  may  go.  I  went  one  evening  before, 
&  it  was  worth  going,  if  only  to  hear  the  Bible  read  so  de¬ 
lightfully  by  Mr.  Mattoon.  Mary  Anne  will  tell  thee  that 
our  kind  friend  Dr.  Hopper  is  not  remarlcable  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  any  more  than  in  preaching. 

Macao  1st.  Mo.  24th  1847 
I  have  been  for  several  days  intending  to  commence  a  let¬ 
ter  to  thee,  my  dear  darling  Sister,  for  the  next  Overland 
Mail,  but  have  waited  with  a  kind  of  forlorn  hope,  for  the 
arrival  of  the  Overland  Mail,  but  this  morning  to  our  great 
joy  we  are  told  that  the  Steamer  is  actually  arrived.  .  .  . 
My  longing  to  get  possession  of  the  letters  is  intense,  but  I 
must  try  and  wait  as  patiently  as  I  can  till  they  shall  have 
gone  to  Canton,  and  come  down  again  to  Macao.  .  .  .  This  is 
first  day  eve’g,  this  morning  I  went  to  meeting  taking  Natty 
with  me.  This  mail  brings  the  sad  tidings  of  dear  DoraV 
death.  She  was  indeed  a  noble  girl.  Mr.  Mun  (?)  from 
Lima  has  been  here  with  his  wife,  Donna  Eosa  and  spent  a 
night  before  going  to  Canton.  She  speaks  no  English,  a 
little  French,  Spanish  being  her  native  tongue.  .  .  .  Abbott 

4  Dora  Delano,  sister  of  Warren  Delano. 
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talks  a  great  deal  but  his  conversation  is  a  hetergeneous  mix¬ 
ture  of  Chinese,  English  &  China  English,  which  I  am  often 
obliged  to  call  on  the  Ammah  to  interpret  for  me.  ,  .  .  Natty’s 
mind  has  been  greatly  exercised  lately  on  account  of  the 
passage  in  Revelations:  “Michael  &  his  Angels,  fighting  with 
Satan  &  his  Angels.”  It  was  by  accident  that  he  heard  the 
passage,  and  without  reflection  I  read  it  to  him.  For  an  hour 
or  two  afterward,  he  could  not  seem  to  get  over  it,  but  after 
appearing  to  reflect  for  some  time  in  silence,  he  would  say, 
“Well,  I  did  think  there  was  peace  in  heaven” ;  and  again, 
‘I  bad  no  idea  there  was  ever  War  in  Heaven”  Yet,  not¬ 
withstanding,  he  is  at  times  very  unruly,  &  I  sigh  for  the 
comfort  to  which  I  used  to  turn  at  such  times,  when  my  sweet 
Ecca  would  come  &  place  her  cheek  to  mine  &  whisper, 
“Mother,  1  am  sorry  Natty  gives  you  so  much  trouble.”  She 
was  a  sweet  little  sympathizer.  ...  I  am  much  less  lonely  this 
winter  than  I  expected  to  be.  Everetts  living  next  door,  is 
a  great  comfort,  we  can  see  each  other  very  often  &  hold  con¬ 
versations  from  our  verandahs  when  we  go  out  to  look  at 
ships.  Our  kind  Dr.  Watson  with  his  amiable  wife  too.  and 
at  present  several  missionaries.  A  Bremen  ship,  the  Pauline 
came  in  this  morning  from  Manila,  and  this  afternoon  La 
Gloire,  a  French  frigate,  came  in  from  France.  A  Corvette, 
the  Victorieuse  has  been  stationed  here  for  several  months. 
Mons.  de  Becour,  the  French  Consul,  receives  by  this  mail 
the  account  of  the  death  of  his  Mother,  which  afflicts  him 
very  much.  So  many  it  appears  have  been  made  to  mourn 
by  the  arrival  of  the  Steamer  looked  forward  to,  with  so  much 
anxiety.  The  surf  is  dashing  with  its  ceaseless  music  on  the 
shore  tonight,  with  more  than  its  usual  force,  the  wind  being 
strong  from  the  East.  I  have  used  my  eyes  so  much  today, 
in  watching  for  ships  &  looking  through  the  telescope,  that 
they  are  weary.  The  Vancouver  has  arrived.  &  this  morning 
early,  I  was  awakened  by  the  Ammah  with  the  announcement 
that  John  had  arrived  ! ! !  Thee  may  imagine  my  amazement, 
for  having  rec’d  no  mail  letters  for  two  months,  we  did  not 
know  of  his  having  embarked.  How  much  rejoiced  I  am  to 
have  him  back,  I  need  not  tell  thee.  Yet  his  arrival  has 
opened  afresh  the  sources  of  grief,  and  the  sight  of  the  clothes 
which  my  darling  had  worn  and  still  more  the  bright  locks 
of  her  sunny  golden  hair  was  almost  more  than  I  could  bear. 
John  seemed  much  affected  on  his  return  to  the  old  familiar 
scenes.  The  children  looked  delicate  to  him.  .  .  .  My  dear 
precious  Mother,  I  have  reserved  the  expression  of  my  thanks 
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for  thy  truly  valued  letter  the  last,  but  I  assure  thee  none 
pave  me  so  much  pleasure  to  receive.  If  thee  knew  how  glad 
I  was  of  it,  I  feel  sure  thee  would  write  me  more  often. 
I  rec’d  a  letter  from  Wm.  Osborn  from  Manila.  He  sympa¬ 
thizes  verj*^  much  in  dear  Ecca’s  death,  says  Dr.  Beed  who 
attended  her  in  Manila  expressed  himself  not  at  all  surprised 
at  the  effect  produced  on  her  by  the  cold  weather  of  a  South¬ 
ern  latitude,  as  he  always  had  great  fear  of  her  lungs,  & 
attributes  her  death  to  the  breaking  of  a  blood  vessel,  but 
said  he  confidently  expected  that  she  would  so  much  have 
improved  before  reaching  those  cold  latitudes  as  to  have  been 
able  to  resist  their  effects.  Oh,  was  she  not  lovely? 

My  husband  is  now  pretty  well,  much  better  than  last 
winter.  My  kind  love  to  our  dear  friends  in  Brown  St.  and 
to  Aunt  Eobinson,  &  best  remembrance  to  Sylvester.  Ever 
thy  loving 

Kebecca 

Many  thanks  to  my  dear  Mother  for  the  nice  gingerbread, 
Nath’l  will  be  delighted  I  am  sure. 

Macao  2d  Mo.  3d  1847 
My  Overland  letters,  dearest  Sister,  sent  a  week  ago  nearly, 
unfortunately  went  one  day  too  early  to  acknowledge  receipt 
of  thine  of  10th  &  11th  months.  .  .  .  How  kind  all  our  dear 
friends  were  to  write  to  us  so  affectionately  &  sjunpathizing- 
ly.  I  do  not  deserve  the  blessing  of  so  many  kind  &  warm 
friends.  John  tells  me  so  many  things  about  you  all,  that  it 
seems  to  place  me  among  you  once  more.  Thee  can  readily 
fancy  how  many  inquires  I  have  to  make  of  him.  Oh,  how 
glad  I  am  to  have  him  back  again,  but  poor  Mother  K.  felt 
his  departure  sadly.  .  .  .  Today,  the  sun  has  been  shining 
brightly,  &  the  cold  is  exhilarating.  The  children  went  out 
after  dinner  well  wrapped  up,  but  I  believe  found  no  com¬ 
panions  except  some  Portuguese  children.  Had  I  had  any¬ 
one  to  accompany  me,  I  should  have  enjoyed  a  good,  long, 
rapid  walk.  .  .  .  During  the  late  storm,  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  thunder  &  lightning,  some  here  &  more  at  Canton,  this 
is  very  unusual  at  this  season.  Some  say  unheard  of,  and 
the  Chinese  are  much  alarmed.  They  think  “Joss  have  too 
muchy  angry”  and  think  it  portends  all  sorts  of  calamities. 
...  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  Mrs.  Peirce  is  coming  out  so 
soon.  Shanghai,  I  think  from  what  I  hear  of  it,  must  be  a 
very  pleasant  residence,  a  healthy  climate,  the  summer  short. 
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the  extreme  heat  lasting  only  about  six  weeks,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  very  delightful,  the  winters  cold  enough  for  snow 
&  ice.  I  wish  Mary  Anne  could  come  out  with  her,  as  she 
seems  desirous  to  be  here  again.  .  .  .  The  children  are  very 
well  &  go  on  much  the  same  as  I  have  represented  them  in 
my  frequent  communications  of  late.  I  have  much  comfort 
in  them  both.  .  .  .  My  paper  is  at  an  end;  my  best  love  to 
dear  Father  &  Mother,  brothers  &  sisters  &  to  our  dear  friends 
in  Brown  St.  I  shall  write  again  very  soon.  We  expect  the 
Paul  Jones  in  the  course  of  the  month,  &  the  Mirage  also, 
the  new  ship.  Hope  thee  will  have  heard  of  her  sailing. 
Farewell  dear  darling  Sister,  kiss  dear  Willie  for  me  many 
times.  I  fancy  he  may  be  home  for  his  spring  vacation  when 
this  reaches  thee.  Believe  me,  ever  thy  loving  &  affectionate 

Kebecca 


(Letter  from  Nathaniel  Kinsman  to  his  wife) 

Canton  2nd  Jan’y  1847 — 
Saturday  Evening 

My  best  beloved, 

I  have  had  a  walk  since  I  closed  my  letter  to  you,  drank 
tea,  and  written  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Father  for  Mr. 
Brown.  .  .  .  Capt.  Nichols  of  the  J.  Q.  Adams  called  in  to¬ 
day  to  say  good  bye,  he  very  kindly  offered  to  take  charge 
of  anything  I  wished  to  send  home,  said  he  regretted  that 
I  had  not  been  able  to  visit  his  ship,  which  I  promised  to  do, 
because  he  wished  to  tell  Mr.  Parker  that  I  had  been  on 
board  to  see  his  favourite  Ship.  I  expressed  my  regrets  and 
told  him  perhaps  I  would  go  home  with  him  next  autumn, 
&  that  he  might  tell  Mr.  Parker  I  should  not  be  afraid  to 
take  passage  with  my  family  in  the  J.  Q.  Adams.  This 
I  have  no  doubt  will  please  the  “old  beggar” — Nichols  said 
he  would  certainly  tell  the  old  gent.  Mr.  Parker’s  regard 
for  me  on  my  return  home,  will  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  dollars  I  may  be  estimated  to  possess — I  am  afraid 
the  reality  would  place  me  very  low  in  his  estimation.  Com¬ 
ing  from  China,  every  one  will  set  me  down  for  a  rich  man, 
and  it  will  be  a  difficult  matter  to  convince  people  to  the 
contrary.  I  am  not  very  worldly  minded  now,  and  my  expec¬ 
tations  are  very  moderate,  and  my  desires  equally  so.  But 
we  will  not  speculate  upon  this  subject,  another  year  will  de¬ 
termine  the  matter. 

Though  very  pleasant,  this  has  been  the  coldest  day  this 
season — in  the  morning  at  7  o’clock,  the  thermometer  stood 
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at  46°,  which  is  about  as  low  as  the  Mercury  ever  falls  at 
Macao,  whilst  here  it  sometimes  goes  down  to  31  &  32,  below 
freezing  point — at  last  dates  from  Shanghai  the  weather  was 
very  cold,  large  icicles  hanging  from  the  roofs  of  the  houses, 
how  much  such  a  sight,  must  remind  the  foreign  residents  of 
a  winter  at  home.  I  dread  the  winters  more  than  anything 
after  we  get  home. 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written  I  have  been  out  and  taken 
two  or  three  turns  ’round  the  garden,  but  abridged  my  walk 
in  consequence  of  its  being  chilly  and  somewhat  damp.  .  .  . 
With  what  trifling  matters  my  notes  are  filled,  you  must  I 
think  sometimes  weary  of  such  dull  prosy  letters,  and  yet 
from  your  account,  they  are  always  welcome,  this  I  consider 
a  proof  of  your  affection.  I  do  not  say  that  evidence  of  this 
fact  is  necessary.  It  would  be,  to  say  the  least,  ungrateful 
if  your  heart  did  not  beat  in  response  to  mine.  I  flatter  my¬ 
self  that  I  am  Just  as  much  a  lover  now,  as  I  was  eleven  years 
ago,  twelve  indeed — only  think,  it  is  nearly  13  years  since  we 
first  met  at  Martha  Webb’s!  does  it  seem  possible  it  can  be 
so  long — During  that  period  how  few  changes  there  have 
been  in  our  family  circle,  by  death  I  mean.  To  us  there  have 
been  four  children  born,  and  alas !  from  us  one  has  been 
taken.  Our  dear,  dear  daughter,  how  lovely,  how  beautiful 
she  was.  We  must  not,  ought  not,  to  wish  her  back.  .  .  . 
Our  house  was  well  represented  at  Church  today,  there  being 
five,  out  of  seven,  of  our  family  present.  The  Assembly  was 
large  for  Canton.  Mr.  Forbes,  King,  or  Perkins,  never  go 
to  meeting  &  seldom  any  one  of  the  concern,  Edward  Delano 
went  with  me  today.  ...  I  wish  Mr.  Moore  would  get  here 
tonight,  as  I  might  possibly  get  ready  to  leave  tomorrow 
evening.  I  must  be  here  one  day  after  he  arrives  to  give  him 
directions  about  the  shipment  of  Teas  that  I  have  purchased 
during  his  absence. 

God  bless  &  protect  us  all,  prays  your  faithful  and  affec¬ 
tionate 

Husband 

(Mrs.  Kinsman’s  letter) 

Macao,  2nd  Mo.  loth  1847 

I  am  commencing  my  overland  letter  rather  early  this 
morning,  my  dear  darling  Sister,  but  there  are  a  few  things 
I  wish  to  mention,  which  I  fear  I  may  forget  if  I  defer  it 
till  the  last  moment.  .  .  .  This  is  China  New  Year  &  a  great 
day  with  the  Chinese — Last  evening,  after  I  left  the  parlour, 
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it  was  swe])t  &  put  in  order  for  today,  tlie  boy  set  the  break¬ 
fast  table,  &  then  came  to  my  door  to  request  that  “tomorrow’' 

I  would  not  ring  the  bells  for  the  day,  but  that  when  I 
wanted  anything.  I  would  send  John  down  to  tell  him!  It 
would  be  hard  to  deny  them  this  privilege,  when  they  ask  it 
but  once  in  the  year,  so  I  told  him  that  if  I  could  avoid  it, 

I  would  not  ring  the  bells  at  all  today — Here  we  see  nothing 
extraordinary  excei)t  an  unusual  degree  of  noise  with  fire¬ 
works,  crackers  &c — but  at  Canton,  I  suppose  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  display.  All  the  household  went  at  midnight^ — to 
“chin  chin  Jos,”  taking  it  by  turns  2  or  3  at  a  time.  .  .  . 
Dr.  Hopper  is  still  at  Canton,  in  search  of  a  house,  wishing 
to  remove  the  Mission  up  there.  He  has  had  several  in  pros¬ 
pect,  but  obstacles  are  constantly  thrown  in  his  way  by  the 
Chinese,  &  I  doubt  if  he  succeeds.  I  am  selfish  enough  to 
wish  to  keep  them  here,  &  indeed  I  cannot  see  why  they  may 
not  do  as  much  good  here  as  at  Canton,  where  there  are  al¬ 
ready  quite  a  large  number — I  think  I  have  not  mentioned 
that  Mrs.  Speer  has  a  dear  little  baby — the  smallest  one  that 
I  ever  saw — but  very  pretty.  ...  We  have  been  having  some 
very  cool  weather — yes,  very  cold  for  China — like  the  first 
winter  we  were  in  China.  We  needed  all  the  warm  clothing 
we  could  put  on  to  keep  us  comfortable,  but  I  enjoyed  it  very 
much,  it  was  so  invigorating,  only  I  regretted  that  Nathl 
could  not  be  here,  that  I  might  enjoy  some  long  walks  in  the 
clear  bracing  air — At  Canton,  ice  formed  for  several  succes¬ 
sive  nights  &  they  had  hail  also,  &  many  of  the  poor  wretched, 
houseless  beggars,  died  from  the  cold.  .  .  .  All  the  servants 
today  have  been  dressed  in  their  best,  and  have  enjoyed  a 
time  of  much  elegant  leisure,  which  they  have  employed  in 
walking  about  in  a  very  stately  manner,  playing  Shuttlecock 
with  their  feet,  firing  crackers,  etc.  .  .  .  Natty  has  been  amus¬ 
ing  himself  today  in  the  yard  mostly — as  the  day  was  very 
pleasant  and  mild,  M’atching  the  servants  at  their  games, 
etc. — w'ith  his  dear  John,  who  is  his  inseparable  companion. 
It  seems  so  pleasant  to  have  John  back  again.  I  cannot 
tell  thee  hotv  pleasant,  but  thee  can  imagine — Good  night — 
beloved  one.  Third  day  evening,  16th.  There  has  been  more 
noise  &  chin-chinning — gong  beating  &  firing  of  crackers 
than  yesterday  in  this  vicinity,  but  now  all  seems  quiet.  Mrs. 
Everett  came  in  &  sat  an  hour  with  me  today — very  pleasant¬ 
ly — Mrs.  Watson  &  several  others  were  also  in  separately,  so 
that  they  occupied  a  good  deal  of  time.  Mrs.  Gillespie  is 
studying  Spanish  with  Mrs.  Mun,  &  makes  good  progress — 
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I  intended  to  have  joined  her,  but  could  not  find  the  leisure 
moments  which  is  a  pity — a  knowledge  of  Spanish  is  very 
desirable  here.  .  .  ,  Capt.  Endicott  told  me  that  he  writes 
his  Mother  &  Sister  long  letters  by  every  mail  &  by  nearly 
every  ship — thee  knows  he  is  a  brother  of  George  Endicott 
who  married  Susan  Lawrence.  Having  been  from  home  13 
years,  I  think  it  is  very  remarkable.  He  has  always  been 
kind  &  attentive  to  us  since  we  have  been  in  China  &  the  two 
fine  goats  which  furnished  our  beloved  with  milk  on  her  pass¬ 
age  home,  were  a  gift,  a  very  valuable  one  from  him.  .  .  . 
On  fifth  day  as  I  mentioned,  Mrs.  G.  came  in  to  pass  the  day 
or  rather  afternoon  with  me — but  it  may  be  called  passing 
the  day  if  one  comes  in  before  dinner  (we  dine  at  3).  In  the 
evening,  Mr.  Gillespie  arrived  down  from  Canton  very  un¬ 
expectedly — in  the  Raven — The  husband  &  wife  had  not  met 
before  for  more  than  seven  months — of  course  it  was  a  joy¬ 
ful  meeting.  I  rec’d  a  dear  long  letter  from  thee,  by  what 
does  thee  think — the  Thomas  Perkins — dated  July  last! 
Seven  months  ago!  nevertheless  it  was  very  acceptable  &  in¬ 
teresting — I  believe  the  T.  Perkins  has  been  round  into  the 
Pacific  with  supplies  for  the  Army,  but  of  this  I  am  not  quite 
sure,  &  thence  to  Amoy,  one  of  the  Northern  ports  where 
she  now  is,  &  these  letters  were  sent  down  to  H.  Kong,  & 
from  there,  here — how  strange  that  a  folded  piece  of  paper 
passes  safely  thro’  so  many  chances  &  changes  never  one  has 
yet  missed.  Last  eve’g.  I  had  a  good  long  walk  for  which  I 
had  been  longing  all  winter,  but  could  not  enjoy  for  want 
of  a  companion — as  it  would  hardly  be  safe  &  certainly  not 
pleasant  to  venture  far  outside  the  city  without  a  companion 
of  the  firmer  sex.  Quite  without  premeditation,  our  two 
clerical  friends  having  offered  their  services —  Messrs.  French 
&  Speer — they  with  Mrs.  Everett,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Gillespie  & 
the  Muns  met  me  at  our  gate  &  we  went  round  by  Cassilius 
bay,  which  thee  may  remember  used  to  he  a  favorite  walk 
when  we  first  came  to  China — Natty  &  John  went  with 
us.  .  .  .  Yesterday  I  rec’d  a  present  of  a  fine  Edition  of  Mil- 
ton  in  two  large  volumes  from  Mr.  Speer — I  shall  prize  it 
much.  .  .  .  Now  that  T  have  John  &  the  weather  is  fine  Natty 
is  out  of  doors  a  good  deal.  We  have  two  fine  swings  in  the 
yard,  which  the  children  enjoy — they  are  suspended  from  the 
trees,  &  one  of  them  is  a  sort  of  slatted  box — can  thee  under¬ 
stand  what  I  mean?  in  which  they  can  both  sit  with  perfect 
safety — It  was  a  present  to  the  children,  &  is  a  nice  affair, 
&  if  I  can  conveniently  &  don’t  forget  it,  I  intend  taking  it 
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home — Ammah  has  gone  home  today  to  be  absent  3  days, 
so  that  the  care  devolves  on  John  &  me — it  is  fortunate  I 
have  so  able  an  assistant.  This  eve’g  when  I  was  undressing 
Abbott,  John  was  standing  by,  talking  of  Salem  &  of  you  all, 
which  is  his  delight — when  he  remarked  that  thee,  dear 
Sister,  asked  him  if  I  intended  bringing  home  my  Sedan 
Chair — &  that  thee  hoped  I  would  bring  two  Coolies  also, 
which  he  seemed  to  think  a  very  amusing  idea — John  seems 
to  have  quite  recovered  his  cheerfulness — He  is  delighted 
with  Abbott,  whom  he  thinks  so  good  &  sweet.  When  they 
went  to  walk  this  afternoon,  I  went  to  the  Gate  with  them; 
and  as  I  looked  after  them,  they  looked  so  pretty  taking  hold 
of  John’s  hand  &  walking  happily  along  that  I  inwardly 
longed  for  thee,  my  dear  Sister,  to  share  in  my  happiness.  .  .  . 
One  thing  thee  will  like  to  hear;  Capt.  Fuller  of  the  Van- 
couvre  &  a  Mr.  Gunn  who  came  out  passenger  in  her  are  at 
Canton  now;  Nathl  has  seen  them  both  &  is  much  pleased 
with  Capt.  F.  &  both  speak  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise  of 
our  good  John.  Capt.  F.  congratulated  Nathl.  on  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  so  faithful  &  excellent  a  servant,  said  he  must  be 
invaluable  to  us.  I  do  hope  we  shall  be  able  to  write  by  him 
&  I  wish  we  had  something  beside  letters  to  send,  as  he  goes 
to  Boston.  Perhaps  Nathl  may  be  able  to  send  thy  fans  by 
him,  &  will  probably  send  some  teas.  ...  I  shall  try  to  write 
at  least  a  note  to  brother  Wm.  by  this  mail,  to  tell  him  about 
James  Buffington  of  whom  he  wished  to  know.  I  must  say 
farewell  for  this  time  dearest,  as  it  is  late  &  my  eyes  ache. 
May  sweet  slumbers  &  the  best  of  blessings,  temporal  & 
spiritual,  be  yours,  my  beloved  absent  friends. 

First  day  Eve’g — 21st.  A  few  words,  my  dear  Sister,  be¬ 
fore  I  sleep  to  tell  thee  of  our  welfare.  We  enjoy  very  in¬ 
teresting  meetings  again  now.  Both  Mr.  Speer  &  Mr.  French 
sing  with  much  taste  &  feeling;  Mrs.  Speer  is  prohibited 
now  from  using  her  vocal  powders  by  the  state  of  her  lungs — 
but  Mrs.  Watson  sings  well  &  with  true  devotional  feeling — 
She  says  she  sings  to  praise  her  Maker,  not  to  please  the  out¬ 
ward  ear — While  debarred  from  worshipping  in  the  assem¬ 
blies  of  “my  own  people”,  I  enjoy  these  seasons  of  social 
worship  very  much.  .  .  .  My  husband  tells  me  that  he  thinks 
of  taking  us  to  Canton  for  a  short  time  after  the  Mail  is 
off — I  am  of  course  very,  very  glad.  .  .  .  This  has  been  a 
feast  day  among  the  Portuguese — the  first  Sunday  in  Lent — 
and  they  have  had  a  procession.  The  children  have  been 
out  with  John  &  a  Coolie  to  see  it.  .  .  .  Have  I  told  of  the 
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Lieutenant  Governor  of  Canton — Hwnng  (pronounced  Wong) 
having  been  disgraced?  He  was  one  of  those  present  at  Mr. 
Cushing’s  dinner — a  very  fine  looking  &  intelligent  man — 
and  friendly  to  foreigners — His  crime  was  “Concealing  his 
Mourning” — as  the  Chinese  term  it.  He  received  news  of 
the  death  of  his  Mother  at  a  time  when  he  was  reviewing 
the  troops  &  examining  candidates  for  promotion.  &  did  not 
let  his  loss  be  known  until  he  had  got  thro’  with  these  duties. 
His  duty  according  to  Chinese  law  &  usage,  would  have  been 
immediately  on  receipt  of  the  intelligence  to  have  resigned 
his  office,  &  gone  into  mourning  for  2  years.  By  so  doing, 
he  would  have  lost  large  sums  of  money  accruing  from  the 
examination  of  candidates  for  promotion,  where  much  is 
effected  by  bribery  &  corruption.  It  is  said  that  he  consulted 
Keying  (Governor  of  the  Province)  who  advised  to  the 
course  he  pursued — &  some  suppose  it  may  lead  to  his  own 
disgrace.  It  is  also  said  Keying  has  sent  a  petition  to  the 
Emperor,  pra^dng  for  pardon  to  his  friend — Keying  being 
of  the  Imperial  family  will  manage,  I  fancy  to  keep  his  place. 
Poor  Hwang  is  now  on  his  way  to  Pekin  to  receive  his  sen¬ 
tence — Where  there  are  no  extenuating  circumstances,  the 
punishment  for  his  crime  is  said  to  be  deaih.  Was  ever  such 
a  strange  people  &  government?  I  suspect  from  his  known 
favourable  disposition  towards  foreigners,  it  will  be  a  dis¬ 
advantage  to  the  foreign  community  to  have  him  removed 
from  office — Very  likely  Xathl  will  have  told  thee  all  this,  & 
thee  will  have  the  trouble  of  reading  it  twice.  ...  I  went  in 
&  sat  an  hour  with  Mrs.  Everett — did  not  see  Mr.  E. — who 
has  been  suffering  a  good  deal  the  last  day  or  two — was  not 
able  to  come  in  here  last  eve’g  at  tea.  Mrs.  E  was  bright  & 
well  as  usual.  She  is  a  dear  good  woman,  &  I  always  enjoy 
sitting  an  hour  or  two  with  her  very  much.  ...  I  took  her 
in  a  basket  of  Bcoas  (?)  or  Manila  cakes,  which  I  received 
today  from  Mr.  Osborn — He  kindly  sent  me  a  jar  of  them 
by  a  Spanish  vessel.  ...  I  intended  to  have  taken  my  pen 
as  soon  as  tea,  but  Natty  wished  me  to  read  him  the  story  of 
Samson,  &  John  was  requested  to  take  a  chair  near  him.  so 
every  now  &  then  he  turned  to  John,  to  impress  more  fully 
upon  him  some  fact  or  idea,  that  he  feared  John  did  not  fully 
comprehend  or  appreciate.  ...  Do  beg  dear  Annie  to  continue 
to  write  to  us.  She  must  know  how  glad  I  should  be  to  write 
to  her,  but  she  would  not  wonder  that  I  do  not  do  many  things 
I  wish  to,  if  she  could  imagine  my  utter  weariness  of  pen  & 
paper  at  times.  .  .  .  Tell  my  dear  Mother  that  the  box  of 
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gingerbread  sent  by  John  is  yet  unopened — as  well  as  Sister 
Mary  K’s — I  sent  Mother’s  to  Canton  to  Nathl,  but  he  pre¬ 
fers  opening  it  when  we  are  together,  which  I  trust  will  not 
be  many  days  hence.  Have  I  told  thee  that  Xathl  writes, 
he  thinks  of  taking  us  up  for  a  short  visit  when  he  returns 
to  Canton,  provided  he  can  induce  the  Steamer  to  call  here 
for  us !  I  shall  be  very,  verj’-  glad  to  go  for  a  time,  tho’  it 
is  now  getting  rather  advanced  in  the  season — The  Vancouver 
and  Horatio  will  leave  soon — Capt.  Crocker  of  the  Horatio 
is  one  of  the  most  agreeable  captains  with  whom  to  make  a 
passage,  perhaps  the  most  so,  of  anyone  who  comes  to  China — 

I  wish  we  could  go  back  with  him.  Please  tell  Brother  Wm. 
that  I  have  made  thro  a  friend  inquiry  for  J.  Buffington,  as 
he  requested,  &  find  that  he  is  still  in  China  &  doing  well. 
He  wrote  by  the  last  Mail  to  his  friends  remitting  them  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  so  that  they  will  have  heard  of 
him  very  agreeably. 

Much  love  to  dear  Father  &  Mother,  brothers  &  Sisters, 
Aunt  Collins,  Uncle  Philip  &  the  dear  Cousins  all — &  our 
dear  friends  in  Brown  St.  Much  love  also  to  Aunt  Kobinson. 
With  warmest  &  truest  Sisterly 

Affection 

Rebecca 

Macao  2d  Mo  26th  1847 

My  dear  Sister: 

It  seems  a  long  time  since  we  have  heard  from  you,  not 
since  the  arrival  of  the  last  Mail,  &  the  Vancouver  which 
came  nearly  together.  .  .  .  We  are  expecting  the  Paul  Jones, 
Candace,  &  Ariel,  the  latter  from  Boston,  beside  Capt.  Water¬ 
man’s  new  ship,  for  which  various  names  are  suggested,  such 
as  the  Mirage,  Dragon  &  others.  .  .  .  Yesterday  I  had  no 
letter  from  Xathl  but  today,  two — also  a  note  from  Mrs 
Forbes — Mrs.  F.  gives  me  an  interesting  account  of  the 
Chinese  dinner  a  Howqua’s — She  says  there  were  about  thirty 
ladies  (Chinese)  present,  beside  their  female  attendants — 
Houqua’s  wives  &  family  beside  invited  guests.  The  ladies 
most  of  them,  were  very  gaudily  dressed,  and  much  painted, 
except  Houqua’s  own  family,  who  being  in  mourning  were 
not — Mrs.  Forbes’  party  consisted  of  herself,  Miss  Deblois, 
Emelia  Rawde,  and  Dr.  Ball’s  wife  &  daughters,  who  speak 
Chinese  very  well,  and  acted  as  interpreters.  Several  gentle¬ 
men  accompanied  them,  but  did  not  (as  I  understand)  dine 
with  the  ladies.  Houqua  has  several  wives,  I  have  heard 
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seven,  but  only  one  child — a  son — whose  mother  is  the  Wife 
No.  2  and  the  favourite.  The  dinner  consisted  of  30  courses, 
and  Mrs.  F.  says  some  of  the  dishes  were  good.  They  all  en¬ 
joyed  themselves  highly — I  should  have  liked  much  to  have 
been  there,  it  would  have  been  a  circumstance  to  remember 
all  one’s  life-time.®  .  .  . 

(Mrs.  Forbes,  in  her  note,  wrote) :  It  would  be  useless 
for  me  to  attempt  giving  you  a  description  of  our  visit  to 
Houqua’s — it  requires  to  be  seen.  All  I  can  say  is  I  liked  it 
very  much,  thought  the  rooms  really  handsome.  We  went 
to  his  “Park  House”  which  is  the  place  where  they  always 
receive  visitors.  ...  As  we  approached  the  house  the  terrace 
was  crowded  with  ladies  and  their  women,  they  looked  like 
so  many  Indian  Queens.  Houqua  with  a  great  many  attend¬ 
ants  stood  on  the  steps  at  the  landing  to  receive  us.  The 
Gongs  were  beat  and  all  sorts  of  savage  noises  made  as  we 
landed.  We  were  taken  upstairs  at  once  to  the  ladies — 
Houqua’s  family  came  forward  and  received  us — then  we 
were  introduced  to  some  of  their  friends  who  had  been  in¬ 
vited  to  see  us.  The  wife  No.  2  appears  to  be  the  head  one. 
She  is  the  Mother  of  his  son,  and  strange  to  say  the  only  child 
he  has.  She  appeared  very  proud  of  him,  brought  him  up 
to  us  and  told  him  to  show  himself  to  let  us  see  him.  We 
were  fortunate  to  have  such  good  interpreters  as  the  Balls. 
We  had  a  dinner  of  which  I  liked  some  of  the  dishes,  &  left 
them  at  6,  got  home  at  7.  ...  You  ask  me  if  I  see  much  of 
Mr.  Kinsman — I  might  as  well  say  I  never  see  him.  I  be¬ 
lieve  he  has  only  been  to  see  me  twice  or  three  times  at  the 
most  since  I  came  up.  I  have  tried  my  best  to  get  him  to 
bring  you  up  but  he  always  says  he  will  think  of  it — I  wanted 
him  to  go  down  in  the  Steamer  &  give  you  your  choice  to 
throw  your  things  in  your  trunks  in  two  hours  notice.  Or 
not  come  to  Canton,  but  he  said  you  would  not  be  able  to 
get  ready  &  he  would  not.  You  would  enjoy  a  visit  here 
now  very  much — so  many  of  our  own  people,  the  English 

5  Houqua,  the  famous  Hong’  merchant,  died  in  1843 — so 
this  was  undoubtedly  his  son.  The  prosperity  of  the  family 
continued  to  his  grandson.  The  Hong  system  virtually  ended 
when  the  Treaty  Ports  were  opened.  However,  some  of  the 
Chinese  firms  remained  for  years  because  thej*  had  the  “know’ 
how”  of  trading  there,  and  Canton  held  its  lead  for  a  long  time. 
Shanghai  finally  triumphed  because  of  supplies  and  also  climate. 
(Charles  H.  P.  Copeland,  Peabody  Museum,  Salem,  Mass.) 
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Consul  gives  a  “Ball”  on  the  2nd  March.  What  do  you 
think  of  that  for  Canton  ? 

My  love  to  home, 

Aff.  yours 

(Mrs.  Kinsman  continues)  M.F. 

Annie  D.,  in  her  note,  tells  me  in  confidence,  what  it  will 
be  no  breach  of  confidence  to  mention  here,  because  the  wish 
for  secrecy  will  no  longer  exist  before  thee  receives  this — 
that  she  &  Mr.  Nye  are  to  be  married  early  in  April,  and 
live  in  Macao  this  summer.  She  proposes  to  come  over  & 
stay  a  week  or  two  with  me  after  their  marriage.  .  .  .  Last 
night  I  was  alone;  after  Natty  went  to  bed,  I  took  up  my 
new  Milton,  which  is  very  inviting  for  its  fine,  large  type, 
and  read  “Samson  Agonistes”  and  “Comos.”  ...  I  heard 
something  this  evening  that  I  did  not  know  before — that  Lord 
Napier  lived  in  the  house  where  Mr.  Forbes  now  lives,  and 
in  the  very  room  occupied  by  Mrs.  F.  in  Macao.  It  was  at 
the  commencement  of  the  opium  troubles  at  Canton,  about 
1833  or  34 — when  all  the  foreigners  were  imprisoned  in  their 
own  houses.  He  was  ill,  and  Dr.  College  represented  to  the 
authorities  that  his  health  required  his  removal  to  Macao, 
permission  was  granted  &  he  was  sent  down  in  a  “Chop  boat,” 
but  such  a  beating  of  gongs,  and  all  sorts  of  other  noises  were 
kept  up  during  the  passage,  in  token  of  rejoicing  that  he 
was  in  their  power,  that  the  poor  invalid  got  no  rest.  He 
was  taken  to  the  house,  then  Mr.  Matheson’s,  but  he  lived 
only  3  or  4  days  after  his  arrival.® 

Seventh  day  evening  27th.  At  length,  dearest  sister,  we 
have  the  agreeable  intelligence  that  the  Mail  is  really  here. . . . 
Mr.  Gillespie  came  in  about  noon,  and  told  me  he  had  seen 
a  London  Newspaper,  &  gave  me  some  items  of  intelligence 
relating  to  America — such  as  the  continuation  of  the  war 
with  Mexico,  and  the  loss  of  the  Steamer  Atlantic.  .  .  .  Mr. 
&  Mrs.  M.  came  in  and  soon  after  Dr.  Hopper,  &  all  staid 
to  tea.  .  .  .  Dr.  H.  talked  over  their  prospect  of  going  to 
Canton.  It  seems  they  have  had  some  idea  of  removing  the 
mission  to  the  north,  Shanghai;  and  since  they  have  found 
so  much  difficulty  in  procuring  a  suitable  house  at  Canton, 
they  have  turned  their  thoughts  again  in  that  direction,  and 

6  Lord  Napier  arrived  in  China  in  July  1834  with  a  Royal 
Commission  as  Chief  Superintendent  of  British  trade  and  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  British  Government,  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  East  India  Company.  The  manner  of  his  cominf?  to  China 
was  bungled  and  the  Chinese  refused  to  receive  him.  He  died 
at  Macao  October  1834.  —  Tyler  Dennett 
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now  are  awaiting  their  Mail  letters  for  the  advices  and  in¬ 
structions  of  the  Board  at  home,  before  acting  further.  Dr. 
H.  insists  that  in  his  absence,  I  have  entered  his  fold,  and 
influenced  his  brethren  to  be  more  inclined  to  remain  here, 
to  which  I  pleaded  guilty  only  so  far  as  to  rejoice  at  his 
repeated  disappointments  at  getting  a  house.  .  .  .  Mrs  Gra¬ 
ham  spoke  of  Shanghai  as  a  very  pleasant  residence — and 
says  the  Chinese  are  very  civil  &  kind  to  foreigners.  If  Mr 
Graham  is  able,  they  expect  to  leave  in  the  Horatio.  He, 
poor  man,  is  very  ill,  not  able  to  sit  up  at  all  today — the 
damp  weather  affects  him  unfavourably.  .  .  . 

Second  day — 3d  Mo.  1st — 

Two  fast-boats  have  come  in  and  I  have  been  watching 
them,  thinking  Nath’l  must  be  on  board  one  of  them,  but 
not  so — Oh  for  patience.  The  clever  old  Wash  Man  has 
been  here  this  morning,  with  his  weekly  budget  of  clothes, 
which  I  must  now  look  over  and  put  away — only  think  of  a 
Marseilles  quilt  &  a  heavy  blanket  being  washed  for  2  cts  each ! 

(Samples  of  Bills  to  the  Compradore  During  Feb.  1847) 
Compradore — 

Pay  Ammah  two  months  wages — except  $1 — paid  another 
Ammah  during  her  sickness. 

$9  —  R.  C.  Kinsman  — 

These  wages  for  Jan — &  Feb  month  in  advance  — 

Feb.  1st.  1847  — 


Compradore, 

Pay  Tailor  3  dajs  work  75  cts.  .Job  5  cts  — 
80  cts.  R.  C.  Kinsman 


Compradore  — 

Pay  Wash  Man  for  one  month’s  washing  (for  January) 
393  pieces — $7.86 

Feb  4  1847  R.  C.  Kinsman 


Compradore  — 
Pay  Shoemaker 


$7.25 


3  prs.  Shoes  for  Mrs.  Rawle 
1  pr.  leather  shoes  for  self 

1  pr.  boots  for  self 

2  prs.  Shoes  Natty  — 

”  ”  Abbott  — 


$2.25 

$1.00 

$1.50 

$1.50 

$1.00 


Macao  Feb  6th  1847 


R.  C.  Kinsman 


$7.25 
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Compradore  — 

Pay  tailor  (Short)  $1.50 — for  6  days  work — making  black 
Silk  dress  &  Mantila  — 

R.  C.  Kinsman  — 

Feb.  28th  1847 
$1.50 


.  .  .  Admiral  Cecille  of  the  French  frigate  La  CUopatre  was 
pa.ying  his  parting  calls  yesterday,  preparatory  to  leaving  to¬ 
day.  He  goes  hence,  I  believe,  to  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  and 
will  not  reach  home  for  another  year.  They  have  been  ab¬ 
sent  already  more  than  five  years  from  France.  The  officers 
are  of  course  all  very  anxious  to  see  la  belle  France  once 
more.  Mons.  de  Becour  the  French  Consul  here,  is  appointed 
to  be  Consul  at  Manila — to  leave  here  in  3  or  4  months,  and 
we  are  to  have  a  Charge  here  in  his  stead,  a  person  of  more 
consideration  than  a  Consul.  .  .  .  Xatty  said  to  me,  before 
going  to  sleep  tonight,  “Mother,  if  you  hear  an5’one  knock 
at  your  door  tonight,  you  may  know  it  is  Father” — I  hope 
I  may  be  thus  disturbed — Farewell  dearest. 

Fourth  Day,  Eve’g  3rd  of  3d  Month.  Natty  was  right — 
yesterday  morning  at  about  3  o’clock,  a  knock  was  heard  at 
my  door,  &  a  well  known  voice  saying  “Wifey” — I  was  up 
quickly  and  unlocked  the  door — It  was  my  dear  husband — 
arrived  after  a  passage  of  36  hours — very  tedious,  but  he  had 
pleasant  weather,  and  is  very  well.  .  .  .  The  missionaries  have 
at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  house  at  Canton,  and 
Mr  French  &  Dr  Hopper  expect  to  remove  immediately  with 
their  Scholars,  leaving  Mr  &  Mrs.  Speer  here  for  the  Sum¬ 
mer — Poor  Mrs  Speer  is  very  feeble  &  her  cough  very 
troublesome — we  fear  for  her.  .  .  .  We  expect  to  leave  tomor¬ 
row  for  Canton  to  remain  2  or  3  weeks,  not  longer  probably. 
I  hope  we  shall  arrive  up  safely,  and  have  pleasant  weather 
while  there,  tho’  this  can  hardly  be  expected,  as  the  season 
for  damp  &  rainy  weather  is  approaching,  but  it  will  be  as 
well  there  as  here.  Our  trunks  are  all  packed  &  boat  en¬ 
gaged,  &  we  shall  leave  tomorrow,  if  the  wind  is  favorable  & 
all  are  well — I  hoped  we  might  have  gone  in  the  steamer, 
but  she  has  gone  outside  to  tow  in  some  Junks,  which  have 
got  to  leeward.  .  .  .  We  heard  yesterday  that  the  Horatio 
woold  leave  Whampoa  today  and  touch  here  for  Mr.  &  Mrs. 
Graham  (passengers) — Mr.  G.  is  very,  very  ill,  apparently 
wasting  away  rapidlj' — ^j'et  they  feel  as  if  a  sea  voyage  might 
restore  him,  &  as  there  is  no  hope  for  him  if  he  remains  here, 
they  think  best  to  embark.  Mrs.  G.  is  not  well  herself  &  they 
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have  a  child  of  17  months  old  &  no  servant  at  all  to  assist 
them — I  can  hardly  imagine  a  more  dismal  prospect  than 
this  poor  woman  has  before  her,  yet  she  appears  cheerful.  .  .  . 
Ammah  has  been  dining  out  today,  and  Baby  has  missed  her 
very  much — I  have  been  very  busy  all  day  packing  &  making 
various  arrangements,  &  feel  tired  this  evening.  I  am  an¬ 
ticipating  with  pleasure  being  with  my  husband  for  a  few 
weeks  to  come.  I  shall  attend  to  ordering  the  three  shawls 
&  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  get  one  made  for  dear  Mother, 
but  my  last  attempt  proved  unsuccessful.  The  Chinese  do 
not  seem  to  understand  making  anything  entirely  plain.  .  .  . 
Nathl.  brought  me  down  several  pretty  presents  from  some 
of  his  Chinese  friends.  We  are  always  particularly  reminded 
of  our  departed  one  by  the  receipt  of  pretty  presents.  She 
was  such  an  admirer  of  the  beautiful  in  every  shape — But  she 
is  now,  I  doubt  not,  enjoying  enduring  beauties,  and  I  would 
that  my  faith  was  stronger,  always  to  see  &  think  of  her  thus. 

.  .  .  My  love  to  my  dear  Father  &  Mother,  brothers  &  Sis¬ 
ters,  our  dear  friends  in  Brown  St.,  particularly  Mary  Anne 
— &  all  our  cousins  &  friends — and  very  particularly  to  our 
darling  Willie — In  all  these  messages,  my  husband  cordially 
unites — With  much  love,  my  darling  Sister,  I  remain  as  ever 
thy  truly  affectionate 

Rebecca 

Canton.  3d  Mo  13th,  1847 

Seventh  day  afternoon. 

My  dearly  beloved  Sister.  We  left  at  about  noon  in  a  Lorcha, 
(a  small  Portuguese  vessel)  as  we  found  the  steamer  would 
not  be  likely  to  be  there  for  several  days,  or  perhaps  weeks, 
and  after  a  comfortable  &  pleasant  passage  of  27  hours 
reached  here  at  about  4  P  M  on  Sixth  day  (yesterday). 
Were  welcomed  by  Mr  Moore,  &  before  I  had  taken  off  my 
shawl  &  bonnet,  Mrs  Forbes,  Mrs  Rawle  &  Mary,  &  many 
gentlemen  were  here,  having  seen  the  children  on  the  Square 
and  come  in  to  see  if  I  was  here  also.  Dr  &  Mrs  Parker  came 
in  to  tea  &  passed  the  evening.  Mr  Moore  was  obliged  to 
leave  us  at  nine  o’clock  to  go  to  a  Ball,  given  by  a  Billiard 
Club,  &  which  all  the  ladies  attended  except  Mrs  Parker. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  gayety  here  the  last  week  or 
two.  Mr  Moore  gave  a  very  spendid  party  at  this  house  a 
few  evenings  since — had  a  band  of  music  up  from  Macao  for 
the  occasion.  We  deferred  coming  up  until  it  had  passed, 
but  Mr  Moore  says,  until  he  heard  expressly  from  Nath’l  to 
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the  contrary,  he  expected  I  would  have  been  here  to  preside. 

I  have  little  fancy  or  inclination  for  these  gayeties  now. 
Second  day  loth.  The  weather  is  charming,  my  dear  Sister, 
and  the  dear  children  well,  so  thee  may  imagine  how  pleas¬ 
ant  I  find  it  to  be  here  with  my  dear  husband — Yesterday, 

I  went  to  meeting  with  my  husband  &  Natty.  The  congre¬ 
gation  here  is  much  larger  than  at  Macao — two  rooms  well 
filled.  .  .  .  The  singing  was  fine.  In  the  evening,  I  went  to 
a  prayer  meeting  at  Dr  Bridgman’s.  The  contrast  is  great 
between  life  here  and  at  Macao.  Here  there  is  so  much  go¬ 
ing  on  all  the  time  the  leisure  moments  are  few — Natty  finds 
many  companions  and  enjoys  himself  highly — Abbott  too  is 
very  happy.  ...  I  have  not  yet  been  out  to  walk  on  the 
Square.  Mrs.  Forbes  came  in  after  her  walk,  last  evening 
&  sat  awhile,  and  asked  me  to  come  in  to  tea  with  her  this 
evening,  which  I  accepted.  I  have  had  many  visitors.  .  .  . 
Several  Chinese  gentlemen  have  called  today.  Among  others 
Ahoe,  formerly  Mr.  Cushing’s  servant,  who  went  twice  with 
him  to  America,  but  now  a  Tea  Merchant.  He  speaks  per¬ 
fectly  good  English,  and  is  a  fine  looking  Man — He  was 
splendidly  drest  in  Mandarin  Satin.  He  told  me  a  story  of 
a  Child  who  was  stolen — the  only  son  of  a  widow,  who  offered 
half  of  all  her  worldly  possessions  to  get  him  back,  but  in 
vain.  She  was  at  first  told  that  he  should  be  restored  to  her 
by  paying  $500 — to  which  she  agreed,  then  the  price  was 
raised  to  $700 — then  to  a  thousand  &  finally  to  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  dollars;  beyond  which  she  said  she  could  not  go.  But 
more  was  still  demanded — At  length,  one  morning,  she 
opened  her  door,  &  on  the  step  lay  her  child  in  a  basket — 
boiled!  Did  thee  ever  imagine  anything  so  dreadful?  The 
poor  mother  fainted  at  the  sight,  and  well  she  might.  The 
story  seems  too  dreadful  to  be  credited,  but  Ahoe  assured  us 
it  was  strictly  true — and  the  Missionaries  have  heard  the 
story  from  another  source.  He  told  also  of  the  two  sons  of 
a  Tea  Merchant  being  taken.  A  man  came  to  the  house,  and 
told  his  wife  he  wanted  her  boys.  She  offered  him  freely 
her  clothes,  jewels,  any  or  everything  the  house  contained, 
including  money — He  said  no — he  wanted  nothing,  but  the 
boys — that  he  wanted  them  for  his  own,  &  they  would  be 
taken  good  care  of — better  than  she  could  take.  Entreaty 
was  of  no  avail,  &  the  two  boys  were  taken  away  by  the  man. 
After  an  absence  of  8  months,  they  were  returned  but  the 
Father  was  obliged  to  pay  about  $1100  (?)  to  get  them  back. 
They  were  returned  in  perfect  health  and  had  evidently  been 
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taken  the  best  care  of.  They  said  themselves  that  they  had 
been  supplied  with  everything  they  could  wish,  in  the  way 
of  food,  clothes,  and  playthings,  &  a  woman  had  devoted 
herself  to  them — playing  cards  with  them  all  day.  I  en¬ 
quired  why  they  did  not  apply  to  the  Government ;  Ahoe  re¬ 
plied  that  they  were  afraid  to  take  any  legal  measures — that 
the  boys  probably  passed  through  as  many  as  a  dozen  hands 
before  they  came  to  the  person  who  finally  kept  them,  and 
that  if  any  coercive  measures  had  been  used  towards  the 
person  who  appeared  in  the  affair,  the  boys  would  have  been 
secretly,  but  surely  put  out  of  the  way  and  no  clue  to  their 
fate  have  ever  been  discovered.  Is  it  not  almost  incredible, 
that  such  things  can  be  submitted  to? 

Fourth  day  11th.  Last  Evening,  my  husband  and  I,  taking 
Xatty  with  us,  went  out  on  the  Kiver,  and  enjoyed  a  de¬ 
lightful  sail.  Mrs.  Parker  &  her  husband  &  Mrs.  Forbes 
came  in  to  tea  and  also  Mr.  Buckler,  \Vm.  Robinson  &  Mr. 
Buell.  The  latter  gentleman  came  dressed  in  splendid 
Chinese  Costume  Cap-a-pie  from  Cap  to  Boots  literally — 
the  most  magnificent  dress  I  have  ever  seen — one  he  has  had 
made  to  take  home,  &  he  says  he  is  having  a  lady’s  dress 
made  also.  He  was  so  much  changed  by  the  dress,  that  when 
he  came  in,  at  first  no  one  knew  him.  .  .  .  Visitors  coming  in. 
Among  them  Mr.  Lillyvalch  (pronounced  Lillyvak)  the  Swed¬ 
ish  Consul,  a  fine  looking  man  and  very  intelligent.  I  have 
not  been  out  much  since  I  have  been  here,  but  think  I  shall 
have  a  walk  on  the  Square  this  afternoon  with  Mr.  Moore. 
Seventh  day  20th.  Dearest  Sis — I  can  only  find  time  for  a 
few  lines  at  a  sitting,  as  there  are  such  constant  interrup¬ 
tions  here,  far  more  even  than  at  Macao  ...  On  fifth  day,  I 
staid  at  home  as  usual,  many  people  in  till  after  dinner,  when 
Mrs.  Parker,  Mrs.  Bridgman  and  myself,  with  Mr.  Moore  & 
Wm.  Robinson  went  on  the  River  in  the  Hong  boat.  The 
day  had  been  very  warm  &  I  found  it  delightful.  Yesterday, 
the  rains  commenced  with  thunder  &  lightning — &  it  rained 
constantly  nearly  all  day.  While  at  the  breakfast  table.  I 
received  a  note  from  Mrs.  Watson,  and  soon  afterward,  the 
very  agreeable  information  that  the  Paul  Jones  had  arrived 
at  H.  Kong — I  had  previously  requested  that  my  letters 
might  be  sent  here,  instead  of  to  Macao,  so  at  about  ten 
o’clock  they  came  in — 5  sheets  from  thee,  3  from  dear  Mary 
Anne,  one  from  Mary  Foote,  two  from  Sophia  Hawthorne, 
and  one  from  Hannah  Webb.  We  feel  highly  favoured  in¬ 
deed.  Just  before  they  came  in,  Jacob  Rogers  sent  me  some 
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Salem  papers,  his  dispatches  having  come,  a  little  before 
mine.  .  .  .  And  so  ended  the  day.  I  mentioned  these  various 
little  matters  that  thee  might  see  how  time  is  frittered  away. 
...  A  beautiful  bouquet  of  roses  &  other  flowers  from  Mr. 
Bull,  brought  thee  to  mind.  I  tho’t  thee  would  have  enjoyed 
them  so  much,  and  a  pretty  col’d  (colored)  German  glass  to 
contain  them.  .  .  .  This  is  a  very  disagreeable  day,’  warm  and 
damp,  &  showering  frequently — now  is  commencing  the 
most  disagreeable  season  of  the  year — I  fear  the  weather  may 
drive  us  back  soon,  but  I  hope  not,  it  is  so  pleasant  to  be 
again  with  Nathaniel — I  have  no  wish  to  go  out.  In  the 
intervals  of  business,  he  comes  up  &  sits  with  me,  and  we  talk 
over  what  is  going  on  &c — such  a  privilege  it  seems  after 
being  alone  so  long — After  dinner — visitors  again — among 
others,  Mr.  Roberts,  the  missionary,  of  whom  I  have  spoken 
to  thee  long  ago,  I  think.  Mary  Anne  can  tell  thee  about 
him — he  is  a  Baptist  but  not  connected  with  any  one  else — 
quite  on  his  own  hook — I  asked  him  how  he  progressed  in 
his  intercourse  with  the  Chinese.  He  said  prettj'  well — con¬ 
stantly  gaining  ground  in  their  minds — had  baptised  five 
or  Six,  who  had  been  converted  to  Christianity  within  the 
past  year.  He  is  said  to  be  quite  a  favourite  with  the  Chinese 
in  whose  neighbourhood  he  resides — Has  made  acquaintance 
with  one  of  the  petty  officers,  who  told  him  he  might  come 
and  invite  two  of  his  friends  to  come  with  him  to  the  guard 
house,  to  witness  an  execution  to  take  place  at  the  “execution 
ground”  a  few  days  since — so  they  went — Eleven  were  exe¬ 
cuted;  and  Mr.  R  says  more  than  a  hundred  have  met  the 
same  fate  since  China  New  Year,  about  one  month;  these 
men  were  brought  to  the  place,  Mr.  Hull  told  me,  who  saw 
it,  in  baskets,  thrown  carelessly  down  like  Animals,  some 
on  one  side  &  some  on  the  other  of  the  narrow  streets — poor 
wretched,  emaciated,  unshaven  beings  probably  nearly  starved 
in  prison  beforehand ;  they  were  made  to  kneel  and  lay  their 
heads  on  a  log  of  wood,  exposing  the  back  of  the  neck  to  the 
executioner — who  with  one  blow  severed  the  head  from  the 
body — Not  a  sound  escaped  them — or  sign  of  emotion,  ex¬ 
cept  that  one  man  turned  his  head,  when  he  was  taken  from 
the  basket,  &  gave  a  sort  of  hysterical  laugh — Three  heads 
are  said  to  be  as  many  as  one  executioner  can  take  oflE  in  one 
day,  as  it  requires  great  strength  to  sever  them  at  a  blow — 
and  I  have  been  told  that  a  powder  is  administered  before¬ 
hand  to  give  him  strength  to  go  through  with  his  dreadful 
duty.  Is  it  not  too  shocking  to  humanity? — So  little  atten- 
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tion  did  it  attract,  &  so  every  day  a  matter  is  it,  that  the 
passersby  in  the  narrow  street  did  not  even  pause  on  their 
way,  to  look,  but  went  on,  as  if  nothing  was  happening. — 
It  is  late,  &  growing  dark,  so  I  cannot  write  much  more 
now.  Natty  has  gone  out  on  the  Square  with  Nelly — I  hope 
he  will  not  take  cold,  his  father  is  there  too,  so  he  will  not 
let  him  go  on  the  grass  to  wet  his  feet — This  morning,  we 
heard  of  the  arrival  at  Macao,  of  the  Cincinnati — Capt.  Cod- 
man — after  a  passage  of  six  months!  just  think.  ...  We  were 
very  glad  to  get  some  letters  from  dear  Willie — It  is  a  pre¬ 
vailing  custom  here  to  make  calls  on  First  day,  but  one  which 
I  do  not  approve.  Among  others,  who  came  today,  was  Mr. 
MacGregor,  the  British  Consul  a  very  pleasant  little,  elderly 
man.  It  exercises  Natty’s  curiosity  to  know  why  he  does  not 
grow  larger.  ...  I  sent  this  morning  for  Gouqua,  the  fan 
Merchant,  to  get  some  fans  for  thee — he  promises  them  to¬ 
morrow — I  hope  to  send  them  by  the  Vancouver — This  same 
Gouqua  is  one  of  the  most  good-natured  obliging  men  in  the 
world.  .  .  . 

Canton,  Third  Month  21st  1847 
My  dearly  beloved  Sister.  Thee  will  perceive  by  my  date, 
my  change  of  location  since  my  last  Overland,  a  month 
since.  ...  It  was  unpleasant  this  morning,  but  is  lovely  this 
afternoon,  and  the  Square  looks  very  lively  &  pleasant,  many 
people  walking  there.  .  .  .  This  morning  for  the  first  time  we 
have  been  out  to  do  a  little  shopping  but  did  not  accomplish 
much.  .  .  .  The  Candace  is  not  yet  here.  It  is  a  pity  she 
should  have  been  beaten  by  the  Paul  Jones,  as  they  made 
such  remarkably  fine  passages  both  ways  last  year.  They 
sailed  this  time  within  a  day  of  each  other,  the  one  from 
Boston,  the  other  from  New  York.  ...  I  have  been  at  Mrs. 
Forbes’  this  morning — When  I  came  home,  I  found  Mrs. 
Parker  here — She  had  been  to  call  on  Mrs.  &  Miss  Codman, 
from  Baltimore,  who  arrived  yesterday  in  the  Cincinnati. 
They  are  very  pleasant  people — Miss  C  an  uncommonly 
pretty  girl  of  17 — but  they  will  not  remain  here  long.  The 
accounts  from  dear  Willie  are  on  the  whole  gratifying — 
Perhaps  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  more.  We  must 
live  in  great  measure  by  faith,  in  the  training  up  of  a  child — 
I  am  convinced.  ...  I  long  for  the  time,  when  we  shall  have 
a  home  of  our  own,  when  our  dear  boys  can  together  enjoy 
the  comforts  &  privileges  of  a  home  under  the  care  of  their 
father,  whose  infiuence  over  them  is  very  desirable.  Natty 
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remained  at  Mrs.  Forbes’  all  day.  She  sent  word  by  John, 
she  wished  him  to  remain.  He  came  home  at  8  this  evening 
on  John’s  back,  as  he  said  the  street  was  full  of  water  from 
the  rains.  ...  I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Stephen 
Nichols  and  the  illness  of  Uncle  Ichabod — I  was  thinking  the 
other  day  who  there  could  be  now  in  our  little  meeting,  to 
sit  with  Father,  on  the  raised  Seat.  .  .  .  Thy  plan  of  going 
to  England,  dear  Sis,  is  a  delightful  one,  &  our  coming  home 
Overland  to  meet  you  there — but  I  am  sorry  to  say,  more 
delightful  than  feasible — In  the  first  place,  we  could  not  con¬ 
sent  to  be  separated  from  the  children — &  with  them,  the 
expense  of  an  Overland  journey  from  China,  would  be  en¬ 
tirely  beyond  our  means.  In  the  Second,  we  can  not  leave 
here  in  time  to  meet  you  there,  leaving  this  winter  or  Spring 
— for  we  do  not  expect  to  leave  before  Autumn — however, 
about  the  time  of  our  leaving  we  cannot  decide  until  Mr. 
Wetmore  arrives.  ...  I  too  hope  Abbott  will  not  lose  his 
Chinese,  but  there  is,  I  fear,  little  hope  of  his  retaining  it, 
after  he  leaves  his  beloved  Ammah.  .  .  .  The  newly  dis¬ 
covered  gas  must  be  a  blessing  indeed — Mrs.  Everett’s  niece 
wrote  her  of  having  a  very  painful  tooth  extracted,  under 
its  influence,  of  which  she  was  quite  unconscious.  What  may 
we  not  expect  art  &  Science  to  accomplish !  .  .  .  With  regard 
to  dear  Willie’s  learning  to  draw,  I  think  a  year  or  two 
hence  will  be  quite  in  time.  It  would  be  a  pity  he  should 
not  practice  his  music  certainly — I  am  surprised  that  Aunt 
E  does  not  feel  sufficient  interest  to  provide  some  means  for 
his  practising — if  her  own  piano  is  too  fine  for  the  purpose — 
I  wonder  how  long  it  requires  a  person  to  live  in  the  world, 
to  become  so  much  accustomed  to  its  ways  as  to  cease  to  be 
surprised  at  its  selfishness  &  calculation — appear  when  & 
where  they  may.  For  my  own  part,  I  am  continually  meet¬ 
ing  with  disappointment.  But  this  is  to  be  preferred  to 
being  on  the  lookout  for  evil.  ...  I  must  have  been  very  re¬ 
miss  not  to  have  acknowledged  to  my  dear  father  the  receipt 
of  the  rubber  shoes  he  had  the  kindness  to  send — they  were 
very  nice,  my  Dear  Father,  but  not  adapted  to  the  climate. 
The  gentlemen  here  in  wet  weather,  wear  mostly  very  thick 
English  shoes,  which  are  brought  out  here  for  sale  &  are 
preferred  to  any  others — and  the  ladies  never  go  out  in  wet 
weather  except  in  chairs.  Sixth  day,  Morning  28th  of  3d 
Mo.  My  dear  Sis  .  .  .  We  had  thunder  and  lightning  all 
night  &  at  four  this  morning  a  very  heavy  shower;  It  is  so 
dark,  that  I  am  writing  by  a  lamp  at  10  o’clock  in  the  fore- 
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noon.  ...  I  too  like  an  evening  dinner  very  much,  and  should 
much  prefer  it,  if  it  suited  Nath’l’s  health  as  well.  He  has 
been  suffering  lately  from  an  unusually  bad  attack  of  dys¬ 
pepsia,  but  I  hope  it  is  passing  off.  I  am  glad  to  have  been 
here  with  him  just  now  particularly — he  is  very  lonely — 
has  few  or  no  congenial  companions.  ...  I  have  not  yet 
found  time  to  read  the  second  number  of  “Mosses  from  the 
Manse”  or  the  other  little  books  thee  sent  per  Paul  Jones, 
but  they  look  attractive.  I  wish  thee  to  thank  Sophia  Haw¬ 
thorne  for  her  kind  excellent  letter  &  tell  her  I  am  much 
obliged  to  her  for  it.  .  .  . 

Third  day  Morning,  23d  of  March.  Dearest  Sis.  .  .  .  Dr. 
Parker  has  been  in  to  pay  us  his  accustomed  morning  visit — 
We  are  always  glad  to  see  him,  and  he  is  very  fond  of  the 
children.  As  they  have  not  been  quite  well  for  a  few  days, 
he  comes  regularly  to  see  them.  He  wishes  to  change  Abbott’s 
complexion  a  little  if  possible,  which  I  have  told  thee,  has 
always  been  so  very  pale — He  thinks  his  blood  has  not  colour¬ 
ing  matter  enough  in  it,  and  has  given  me  some  powders  of 
a  preparation  of  Iron  for  him.  .  .  .  Nelly  has  come  in  to  play 
with  Natty  &  brought  her  paint-box,  and  they  are  amusing 
themselves  very  quietly  and  happily  in  painting  the  pictures 
in  Mother  Goose’s  Melodies.  Nelly  is  a  fine  child,  and  her 
influence  on  Natty  very  desirable.  Lamqua'^  is  painting  her 
portrait,  and  is  succeeding  admirably  with  the  likeness — I 
wish  we  could  have  as  good  a  one  of  Natty.  I  have  been 
trying  to  persuade  Nathaniel  to  have  his  portrait  taken,  but 
in  vain  he  is  so  much  occupied  with  business,  that  he  can 
hardly  spare  the  time.  .  .  .  The  air  is  so  pure  and  fresh  this 
morning,  that  I  go  to  the  window  occasionally  to  inhale  a 
full  draught  of  it.  It  invigorates  me — but  thee  could  not 
enjoy  nor  any  one  else,  the  weather  we  may  expect  for  two 
months  to  come.  The  rains  have  commenced  and  now  I  fear 
the  fine  weather  is  mostly  over  for  the  present,  however  there 
are  intervals  of  sunshine  almost  every  day,  even  if  it  rains 
a  part  of  the  day.  It  is  now  11  A.M.,  Abbott  is  taking  his 
nap — Dr.  Parker  had  a  little  chat  with  him  in  Chinese  this 
morning.  .  .  . 

Seventh  day  27th.  Have  I  mentioned  that  Mrs.  Eyan  &  five 
of  her  children  intend  going  home  in  the  Cincinnati,  if  they 
can  get  passage  in  her?  The  children  are  one  or  other  of 
them  constantly  getting  sick,  &  the  expense  of  living  here  so 

7  Lamqua  painted  Ecca’s  portrait  when  the  Kinsmans  first 
arrived. 
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great,  that  they  have  come  to  a  very  wise  conclusion,  I  think, 
in  deciding  to  go  home,  as  Mr,  Eyan  says  he  expects  to  be 
here  an  indefinite  number  of  years.  I  heard  of  another  in¬ 
tended  departure  yesterday,  that  of  Mr.  Ritchie  &  family  in 
the  Paul  Jones,  within  a  few  weeks — Mr.  E.  has  not  been 
well  for  several  months,  and  fears  to  remain  here  after  the 
warm  weather  comes  on,  I  shall  feel  very  sorry  to  have 
Mrs.  Ritchie  leave  before  we  do — she  will  be  more  missed 
than  almost  any  person  in  Macao.  These  constant  &  re¬ 
peated  departures  make  us  long  for  the  time  to  come,  when 
we  too  may  take  our  leave.  Nath’l  thinks  now  he  shall  not 
be  able  to  arrange  his  business  so  as  to  leave  satisfactorily 
before  next  Autumn,  but  I  cannot  help  indulging  a  linger¬ 
ing  hope  that  after  Mr.  Wetmore  arrives,  some  arrangement 
may  be  made  to  enable  us  to  leave  earlier.  .  .  .  Were  it  not 
for  Mrs.  Forbes  I  should  feel  as  if  I  were  left  quite  alone, 
but  I  hope  after  Mr.  Wetmore’s  arrival,  my  husband  will  be 
able  to  be  more  in  Macao — I  shall  feel  for  a  time  more  lonely 
than  ever  after  I  go  back. 

First  day  28th.  .  .  .  Natty  is  standing  in  the  room,  near  me, 
having  his  clothes  changed  by  John.  His  dress  is  a  black 
velvet  jacket  and  plaid  pants  .  .  .  Nath’l  thinks  Miss  Codman 
looks  very  much  like  Ellen — I  do  not  see  this  resemblance, 
but  think  she  looks  like  Lucy  Nichols,  who  married  Ingersoll 
Bowditch.  Does  thee  recollect  her  looks?  ...  It  is  a  great 
comfort  to  have  my  husband  to  enclose  my  letters  for  me. 
At  Macao,  beside  the  envelope  to  Father,  in  which  they 
reach  you,  I  am  obliged  to  enclose  that  to  Mr.  Peabody, 
London,  as  by  a  ridiculous  regulation  at  the  H.  Kong  P. 
Office,  no  letters  will  be  forwarded  directed  simply  to  care 
of  an  agent  in  London,  but  we  are  obliged  to  enclose  the 
letters  to  him,  &  then  again  I  must  enclose  them  to  some 
one  at  H.  Kong  to  be  forwarded — All  this  trouble  I  am 
spared  here.  .  .  .  Tho’  I  long  intensely  now  to  reach  home  I 
shall  try  to  be  patient  &  happy  during  the  remainder  of  the 
time  we  must  remain  here.  We  have  certainly  much  to  be 
grateful  for. 

(2d  Sheet  of  a  later  letter) 
(probably  March,  1847.  First 
(sheet  lost 

(A  Visit  to  a  Chinese  Household,  Poukiequa’s) — One  of  the 
ladies  was  ill  so  he  explained  her  symptons  to  Dr.  Parker, 
who  promised  to  send  her  some  medicine  and  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  seemed  much  relieved,  when  in  reply  to  his  question  of 
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“No  fear?”  Dr.  P.  replied  affirmatively — “No  fear.”  Dr. 
P  said  her  disease  was  dyspepsia.  The  last  wife  “have 
catchy  only  one  year  before,”  a  pretty  young  creature  of  not 
more  than  16  apparently.  We  had  some  bonbons,  or  sugar 
plums,  w’hich  Mr.  Robinson  had  taken  the  precaution  to  pro¬ 
vide,  with  which  they  were  much  pleased — After  taking  leave 
of  them  &  joining  the  gentlemen  again,  we  were  invited  into 
another  apartment  where  tea  &  sweetmeats  &  fruits,  fresh 
&  dried,  were  provided.  We  were  seated  at  a  round  table 
(marble  top)  the  host  with  us.  He  served  various  titbits  to 
us  on  his  own  fork  according  to  Chinese  etiquette,  &  was 
very  sociable — he  spoke  English  (China  English)  very  well. 
We  were  then  taken  through  various  labyrinthine  passages — 
to  the  Chapel  or  Jos  house,  belonging  to  the  establishment, 
a  very  handsome  one.  Here  our  host  took  a  kind  leave  of 
us,  and  in  charge  of  a  servant,  we  were  shown  into  the 
apartments  of  his  eldest  son — a  fine  looking  young  man,  & 
of  his  pretty  wife — a  sweet  young  creature.  Here  we  were 
welcomed  with  great  apparent  pleasure — invited  at  once  into 
the  lady’s  apartment,  &  shown  her  dresses  &c — finding  we 
took  particular  notice  of  the  tiny  shoes,  she  gave  each  of 
us  a  pair,  partly  worn,  the  more  valuable  on  that  account, 
as  it  could  hardly  be  credited  otherwise  that  they  had  ever 
been  on  human  feet — ^so  wonderfully  small.  To  Mrs.  Cod- 
man  she  gave  one  of  her  head-ornaments — a  silver  bodkin 
with  silver  wires  attached  to  it  in  the  form  of  a  small  basket, 
on  which  were  placed  fragrant  fiowers.  To  Miss  Codman — 
she  gave  a  basket  of  fiowers  she  carried  in  her  hand — The 
love  of  flowers  seems  universal  among  them.  We  came  away 
highly  pleased  and  gratified  with  our  visit.  They  expressed 
to  us  by  the  language  of  signs  that  we  were  to  conceal  the 
shoes — when  we  left  the  room,  &  hunted  about  my  dress  for 
a  hiding  place,  before  I  could  discover  what  they  wished  me 
to  understand.  At  length,  when  I  put  them  in  my  pocket, 
they  were  delighted.  There  was  a  fine  looking  woman,  who 
seemed  to  have  the  control  of  things — she  directed  the  young 
wife  what  to  do  &c. — She  had  large  feet,  &  was,  we  suspected, 
a  sort  of  housekeeper.  We  got  home  at  about  half  past  six 
o’clock — found  Mrs.  Forbes  &  Mr.  Buckler  here,  sitting  with 
my  husband — I  was  very  sorry  that  he  could  not  go — I  am 
sure  he  would  have  enjoyed  it  so  much.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  I  had  seen  any  reaJ  Chinese  ladies. — Ponkiegua’s 
house  is  decorated  with  fine  large  really  immense  French 
Mirrors,  French  time  pieces,  of  which  the  Chinese  are  very 
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fond,  &  coloured  French  engravings.  The  whole  house  & 
grounds  were  in  fine  order.  Dr.  Parker  told  us  he  felt 
greatly  relieved,  when  we  were  safely  back,  for  he  thought 
if  the  report  of  the  English  being  at  Whampoa  were  known, 
we  might  have  been  in  much  danger,  in  passing  thro’  that 
Canal — but  the  idea  of  danger  did  not  once  occur  to  me.® 


Capt.  Kinsman,  more  than  a  year  before  this,  described  a 
similar  situation,  when  the  last  instalment  of  the  indemnity 
was  delivered. 

Canton  January  1st  1846 — Thursday 
My  dearly  beloved  Wife:  There  has  been  some  ill  feeling 
on  the  part  of  a  portion  of  the  Chinese  of  late,  toward  the 
English,  in  consequence  of  Gov.  Davis  insisting  upon  he 
city  being  thrown  open  for  free  ingress  &  egress  of  foreigners. 
The  Eng.  Gov’t  have  insisted  on  this  right  being  granted 
before  they  w'ould  receive  the  last  instalment  from  the 
Chinese,  or  give  up  Chusan,  Keying  has  all  along  been  will¬ 
ing  to  grant  the  privilege  demanded,  but  he  has  been  strong¬ 
ly  opposed  by  the  “gentry.”  An  edict  or  chop  has  been 
posted  up  giving  foreigners  the  free  liberty  of  the  City,  & 
now  it  is  said  an  outbreak  is  threatened  &  the  destruction 
of  the  factories. 

.  .  .  Friday  P.M.  16th  Jan’y. 
All  remains  perfectly  quiet  here,  but  the  rumours  of  a 
threatened  attack  on  the  factories  has  created  considerable 
alarm  in  the  community,  and  I  learn  some  of  the  ladies  are 
to  leave  this  evening  for  Whampoa.  .  .  .  This  precaution  is 
all  very  proper.  I  do  not  apprehend  any  outbreak  or  any 
danger  whatever.  If  trouble  does  come  I  shall  take  special 
good  care  to  protect  my  only  treasure  here,  [small  son 
Katty].  .  .  .  The  house  of  the  Quon  chowfoo, — Mayor  of  the 
city — was  burnt  by  the  mob  last  night — for  this  act  of  the 
people  I  do  not  blame  them  in  the  least,  they  had  ample 
cause  for  vengeance,  and  a  proof  that  they  were  right,  is  the 
8  After  the  treaties  between  China  &  England,  &  China 
&  the  U.  S.  there  were  increasing  difficulties  between  the 
Chinese  &  the  English.  The  English  held  certain  islands  as 
security  for  the  payment  of  the  indemnity  (6  million  dollars) 
demanded  for  the  opium  seized  by  the  Chinese  in  1839,  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Opium  War.  Sir  John  Francis  Davis  was  the 
English  plenipotentiary  &  Keying  was  the  Chinese  Viceroy. 
One  chief  point  of  irritation  was  the  question  of  the  right  under 
the  British  treaty  of  entrance  to  Canton.  The  British  demanded 
that  the  gates  of  the  citj'  be  opened  to  foreigners ;  the  Chinese 
absolutely  refused.  (Tyler  Dennett) 
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fact  of  his  (the  Mayor)  having  been  disgraced  &  dismissed 
from  office  today  by  Keying.  .  .  .  Saturday  17th  PM.  Sev¬ 
eral  ladies  have  left  here  today  for  Whampoa.  Strange  to 
say,  there  is  not  a  single  English  ship  now  at  Whampoa.  .  .  . 
Yesterday  we  had  our  arms  &  ammunition  (Quey  tuo 
M’s)  (?)  overhauled  &  made  ready  for  use.  But  I  have  no 
idea  they  will  be  required.  Still  it  is  well,  “in  Peace  to 
prepare  for  war.”  There  were  never  so  many  foreign  resi¬ 
dents  at  Canton  as  at  the  present  time,  and  in  case  of  an 
attack  by  the  mob,  the  long  tails  would  he  easily  dispersed. 

I  shall  certain  Tcill  my  man  if  we  are  attacked,  at  least 
one.  .  .  .  All  remains  perfectly  quiet  here,  and  I  still  think 
people  have  been  needlessly  alarmed,  I  have  never  seen  cause 
to  apprehend  an  outbreak.  The  burning  of  the  house  of 
the  Quen  Chow  foo  in  the  city  was  the  “pigeon”  of  the 
Chinese  themselves  and  had  no  possible  reference  to  foreign¬ 
ers.  One  thing  however,  is  certain,  that  is,  the  Mandarins 
have  in  a  great  measure  lost  their  authority  &  power  over  the 
people,  no  better  evidence  of  which  is  than  the  fact  that  the 
government  were  yesterday  afraid  to  transmit  the  Indemnity 
money  from  the  City  to  the  British  Consulate,  an  English 
Steamer  lies  off  the  Consulate  in  readiness  to  receive  the 
last  instalment,  which  was  to  have  been  paid  yesterday.  The 
current  report  is,  as  I  have  stated  above,  the  Authorities 
(Chinese)  are  afraid  the  mob  will  attack  the  carriers,  and 
rescue,  or  plunder  the  treasure  on  its  way,  to  prevent  its 
being  paid  to  the  English  government.  It  was  reported 
yesterday  that  the  Columbus  &  Vincennes  had  been  ordered 
up  to  Whampoa,  to  be  near  at  hand  in  the  event  of  assistance 
being  needed  from  them — which,  as  a  precautionary  measure, 
is  all  very  proper. 

(Mrs.  Kinsman’s  letter  continued) 

Seventh  day  Eve’g  3rd.  1847  This  has  been  an  exciting 
day  indeed,  but  I  despair  my  dear  Sister,  of  conveying  to 
thee  any  adequate  idea  of  the  transactions.  While  I  was 
writing  this  morning,  news  came  that  the  steamers  were  on 
their  way  up,  and  that  the  troops  had  landed  &  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  each  fort  as  they  came  along — spiking  all  the  guns — 
&  where  any  resistance  was  offered,  destroying  the  fort  by 
fire — The  report  true.  Before  two  P  M,  the  Corsair  &  Pluto 
arrived  with  several  fast-boats  &  Lorchas,  full  of  soldiers, 
artillery  with  their  cannon  &c.  A  strange  sight,  to  see  their 
decks  crowded  with  red-coats — The  Fort  directly  opposite 
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the  factories  across  the  river  met  the  same  fate — ^her  guns 
were  all  spiked,  &  others  in  the  inner  Macao  passage  above 
the  factories — in  all  nearly  a  thousand  guns!  The  troops 
are  all  landed,  except  150  left  on  board  the  Vulture  at 
Whampoa,  &  quartered  about  the  foreign  factories — guards 
are  set  at  the  gates  opening  into  the  street  in  front  of  us — 
&  in  all  directions  near  us.  The  two  steamers  lie  at  anchor 
opposite  us — Everything  looks  like  a  fresh  declaration  of 
War.  Mrs.  Forbes  sent  me  word  this  morning  about  eleven 
o’clock  that  she  was  packing  up  to  be  in  readiness  for  a  start 
at  a  moment’s  notice,  intending  if  it  should  be  necessary  to 
leave,  to  go  on  board  the  Paul  Jones  at  Whampoa,  and  in¬ 
viting  us  to  accompany  her.  Soon  afterward  Nathaniel  came 
in,  and  told  me  I  had  better  pack  up — which  I  did  accord¬ 
ingly,  and  have  been  all  day  in  readiness  to  leave — ^but  this 
evening  was  obliged  to  unpack  again  to  find  a  dress  to  put 
on,  as  we  had  visitors  at  dinner.  Mr.  Moore  had  invited 
the  Codmans,  &  a  few  friends  to  meet  them,  to  dine  here 
at  6,  &  I  had  promised  to  dine  with  them,  tho’  Nath’l  was 
not  able  to  do  so.  ...  T  have  had  no  idea  all  day  that  the 
dinner  would  “come  off”  but  as  all  seemed  quiet,  our  visitors 
came,  &  we  had  a  pleasant  evening — my  presence  was  divided 
between  the  parlour  &  my  husband’s  room — Good  night,  dear 
Sister,  we  know  not  what  the  morrow  may  bring  forth,  but 
go  to  rest,  trusting  that  He,  who  protects  the  humblest  of 
his  creatures,  will  have  us  all  in  His  holy  keeping — 

1st  day  4th  1847. 

How  unlike  a  Sabbath  has  this  been  to  us  at  Canton.  At 
about  ten  o’clock  this  morning  Mr.  Moore  came  to  my  room 
asking  me  to  put  my  bonnet  on  and  go  with  him  to  Mr. 
Dale’s  house,  to  see  Keying  who  was  coming  to  the  British 
Consulate  (next  door  to  Mr.  Dale’s)  to  meet  Governor  Davis. 
Accordingly  I  put  on  my  bonnet  with  all  haste,  and 
Nathaniel,  Nattie  and  I  accompanied  Mr.  Moore — found  Mrs. 
Forbes  and  one  or  two  English  ladies  and  several  gentlemen 
already  there.  The  windows  commanded  a  fine  view  of  the 
landing.  Eleven  was  the  hour  appointed — ^but  Keying  did 
not  arrive  until  half  past  twelve.  It  would  not  be  consistent 
with  Chinese  dignity  to  be  punctual  in  an  appointment.  The 
Troops  were  all  drawn  up  in  order  to  receive  him — number¬ 
ing  about  1000 — some  say  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred — 
and  preparations  were  made  for  a  Salute — but  as  he  did  not 
come  at  the  hour,  they  were  disbanded,  and  no  Salute  given 
him.  This  may  have  been  partly  to  show  him  that  the  Eng- 
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lish  "n’ere  determined  not  to  be  trifled  with,  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  they  were  unwilling  to  expose  the  troops  any  longer 
to  the  hot  sun.  A  Mandarin  boat,  gayly  ornamented  with 
flags  came  first,  and  three  dignitaries  landed — one  of  them  a 
fine  looking  man  wearing  the  Peacock  feather  and  a  gold 
button,  we  thought  must  be  Keying,  but  thej'  were  only 
inferior  Mandarin’ s  attendants — then  half  an  hour  afterward 
Keying  came  himself  in  a  similar  boat — with  two  attendants 
— The  three  were  carried  from  the  landing  to  the  house  in 
Sedan  Chairs  each  borne  by  eight  or  ten  bearers — apparently 
people  of  respectability.  The  three  who  came  first,  walked 
from  the  boat  to  the  house — A  very  narrow  opening  only 
separates  Mr.  Dale’s  house  from  the  Consul’s  and  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  room  where  we  were,  were  exactly  opposite  those 
of  the  one  in  which  Keying  was  received,  so  that  we  had  a 
very  fine  view  of  the  whole.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  chin- 
chinning  and  shaking  of  hands  between  all  parties  and  at 
last  all  were  seated.  They  partook  of  some  refreshments 
at  which  several  persons,  English  and  Chinese,  were  present 
— after  which  Keying  and  Wong,  Governor  Davis,  and 
Messrs.  Gutslaff^  and  Meadows,  interpreters,  seated  them¬ 
selves  around  a  table — no  one  else  in  the  room  except  a 
Chinese  page,  a  pretty  boy  in  attendance  on  Keying — and 
commenced  operations.  We  could  not  hear  as  the  windows 
of  their  room  were  closed,  but  could  see  all  that  went  on. 
There  was  much  gesture  and  each  party  seemed  very  de¬ 
termined  in  his  own  opinion,  and  as  the  language  of  manner 
is  very  expressive,  we  fancied  we  could  understand  how  mat¬ 
ters  progressed  from  time  to  time — Keying  seemed  to  insist 
as  long  as  possible  upon  his  rights,  and  finally  to  give  up, 
because  he  was  obliged  to,  which  was,  I  suspect,  the  case. 
The  result  of  the  interview  will  probably  be  known  by  and 
by.  It  lasted  some  two  or  three  hours.  Tho’  Wong,  as  I 
informed  thee  some  time  since  was  disgraced,  he  has  been 
permitted  to  return  to  Canton,  and  I  suspect  in  some  measure 
reinstated,  altho’  deprived  of  his  gold  button  and  Peacock 

9  Reverend  Doctor  Charles  Gutzlaff,  a  medical  missionary, 
was  a  Prussian  who  spoke  and  wrote  Cantonese  and  had  mas¬ 
tered  other  local  dialects.  He  toured  among'  the  villages  dis¬ 
tributing  translations  of  the  Bible  and  tracts,  also  ointments 
and  pills.  He  was  persuaded  to  act  as  interpreter  for  the  opium 
smugglers  up  the  Chinese  coast,  and  he  was  indispensable  to 
the  English  as  interpreter  during  the  troubles  with  the  first 
opium  war.  He  was  summarized  as  “an  elderly  and  venerable 
old  fraud  of  a  man”  by  Maurice  Collins  in  “Foreign  Mud.” 
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feather.  After  staying  at  Mr.  Dale’s  for  two  or  three  hours 
I  came  away — the  other  ladies  remained  for  tiffin.  On  our 
way  back,  just  as  we  left  the  house,  there  was  a  rumor  of 
an  attack  on  the  Danish  Hong,  and  a  party  of  the  Eoyal 
Irish  came  rushing  by  us  hastening  to  the  spot.  Soon  after, 
another  reinforcement  was  called  for,  and  Gen.  D’Aguilas 
himself  was  on  his  way,  when  just  opposite  our  house  a 
messenger  met  him.  saying  it  was  all  over  and  soon  the 
soldiers  returned.  It  did  not  prove  to  be  anything  serious. 
Dr.  Parker  brought  Mrs.  P.  in  that  she  might  see  what  was 
going  on,  as  they  are  living  in  a  back  hong,  where  they  can 
see  nothing — I  hope  this  excitement  will  not  increase  my 
dear  husband’s  disease. 

2nd  day  morning  5th. 

We  are  ordered  immediately  to  Whampoa,  and  Wetmore 
&  Co.’s  Treasure  and  books  are  to  be  sent  likewise.  The 
shop  men  have  become  alarmed  and  are  removing  all  their 
goods  from  the  shops,  and  this  is  considered  a  pretty  sure 
omen  of  danger  from  the  mob.  I  shall  go  with  the  children 
on  board  the  Paul  Jones,  and  Mrs.  Forbes  and  her  children 
likewise — but  for  the  children  I  should  much  prefer  remain¬ 
ing  here — my  husband  is  so  very  unwell,  that  I  cannot  bear 
to  leave  him,  and  for  myself  I  should  apprehend  no  danger. 
We  are  so  near  the  river  and  the  Steamers  being  anchored 
nearly  opposite  us,  we  could  escape  at  any  moment — but  on 
account  of  the  children  I  suppose  it  is  most  prudent  to  go; 
all  seem  to  think  so,  so  I  yield.  We  leave  at  noon. 

4th  day  7th. 

Here  we  are  back  again — and  all  is  quiet — Keying  having 
agreed  to  Sir  John’s  demands  except  that  of  immediate 
entrance  into  the  city,  which  has  been  waived  for  the  present. 
Two  years  from  yesterday,  the  City  Gates  are  to  be  opened 
to  foreigners — at  least  so  says  Keying  now.  On  second  day 
at  noon,  a  large  party  of  us,  consisting  of  Mrs.  Forbes,  chil¬ 
dren  and  servants,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Codman  and  Capt.  C. — 
and  William  Eobinson,  embarked  in  the  Hong  Boat  belong¬ 
ing  to  W.  &  Co.  for  Whampoa — The  boat  was  attached  to 
a  fast-boat,  on  board  of  which  was  a  large  amount  of 
Treasure,  belonging  to  different  Commercial  houses,  pro¬ 
tected  by  five  or  six  American  captains,  and  a  “pull  away” 
boat  alongside  very  strongly  manned.  We  had  a  long  pass¬ 
age  down  as  the  tide  was  against  us.  I  felt  very  sorry  to 
be  obliged  to  leave  Xathaniel  there,  but  he  could  not  leave 
at  such  a  time  of  danger.  Eeached  there  at  about  five  P.  M. 
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The  Codmans  went  on  board  their  own  ship  the  Cincinnati. 
In  the  evening,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bridgeman  and  Elizabeth  Ball 
and  sister  went  down  on  board  the  Candace  and  the  Evans 
on  board  some  other  ship.  It  happened  very  fortunately  that 
there  were  several  ships  there  just  now — a  week  or  two  since 
there  was  not  one  American.  Nattie  enjoyed  himself  highly 
with  Nellie  F.  and  Jennie  Watkins,  but  Abbott  was  not 
happy,  and  wanted  to  “go  home” — and  “his  own  bed.”  On 
fourth  day,  Nathaniel  came  for  us  and  we  all  returned  and 
were  glad  to  get  back,  for  the  comforts  of  a  house  are  far 
greater  than  those  of  even  a  comfortable  ship.  It  was  for¬ 
tunate  we  were  away  yesterday,  for  they  say  affairs  wore  a 
very  threatening  aspect.  Keying’s  answer  was  long  delayed, 
and  everv  preparation  was  made,  in  the  event  of  its  being 
unfavorable,  to  bombard  the  city  at  once.  Engineers  had 
examined  the  wall,  and  the  place  selected  where  an  entrance 
was  to  be  forced.  The  “Sappers  and  Miners”  had  made  all 
their  arrangements — a  rumor  was  brought  to  the  command¬ 
ing  officer  that  the  Chinese  had  laid  a  mine  under  each  of 
the  gates,  which  was  to  be  fired,  at  the  moment  the  English 
were  entering.  To  prevent  this  tremendous  destruction  of 
life,  it  was  determined  to  send  a  Sargeant  with  six  men  in 
advance  of  the  others  and  thus  risk  their  lives  to  save  their 
fellows.  It  was  estimated  by  the  English,  that  had  the  city 
been  bombarded,  the  lowest  estimated  of  the  killed,  within 
its  walls,  would  have  been  20,000.  In  that  crowded  and 
densely  populated  city,  there  could  have  been  no  escape  for 
thousands  of  the  helpless  women  and  children.  The  Shells 
which  were  to  have  been  thrown,  were  of  such  a  nature  that 
nothing  could  extinguish  them.  Keying’s  answer  came  just 
in  time,  under  Providence,  to  save  the  city.  Governor  Davis 
is  much  censured  by  many  of  his  countrymen  for  making 
so  much  fuss  and  accomplishing  so  little — certainly  the  little 
we  know  to  have  been  accomplished  would  ill  repay  such  an 
expenditure  of  money  and  trouble,  as  this  expedition  must 
have  cost,  but  there  may  and  I  think  are,  other  matters  not 
made  public  and  which  we  shall  not  probably  know  till  they 
are  made  public  through  the  English  papers.  Many  people 
however  say,  that  Governor  Davis  did  as  well  as  he  could 
under  the  circumstances — that  his  orders  from  home  were 
peremptor)',  but  the  force  at  his  command  not  sufficient  to 
carrj"  out  the  orders.  He  might  have  taken  Canton  but  could 
not  have  left  troops  enough  to  defend  it,  without  leaving 
Hong  Kong  entirely  unguarded.  As  it  was,  the  small  force 
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left  there,  was  constantly  threatened  hy  bands  of  ladrones, 
and  it  was  rumored  that  several  thousands  of  men  were  sta¬ 
tioned  at  a  neighboring  island,  ready  to  pounce  upon  Hong 
Kong  the  minute  our  attack  should  be  made  upon  Canton. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  community  here  is  in  a  more  un¬ 
protected  state  than  before  this  affair — or  at  least  will  be 
after  the  troops  are  withdrawn — because  the  people  have  be¬ 
come  very  much  excited  and  exasperated.  At  present,  about 
seventy  men  are  left  here — all  the  rest  withdrawn — Keying 
engaging  to  protect  foreigners  with  his  own  soldiers,  provided 
the  English  soldiery  are  withdrawn — I  believe  some  of  the 
ladies  are  yet  at  Whampoa,  but  will  probably  return  in  a  day 
or  two,  if  all  continues  quiet.  The  weather  remains  very 
fine.  .  .  .  3rd  day  13th.  Macao.  Here  we  are  at  home  once 
more.  The  steamer  Corsair  being  advertised  to  leave  for 
Macao  last  evening,  we  decided  to  come  in  her,  though  it 
was  rather  sooner  than  we  intended  coming — but  the  steamer 
was  too  valuable  an  opportunity  to  miss,  in  these  troubled 
times,  and  in  my  husband’s  delicate  health.  We  went  on 
hoard  soon  after  dinner,  say  five  o’clock,  in  order  to  get  all 
arranged  before  dark,  but  the  boat  did  not  leave  until  half 
past  eleven,  arriving  here  at  about  half  past  nine  this  morn¬ 
ing.  Nathaniel  passed  a  very  restless  night.  Macao  Jfth  mo. 
23rd  1S47.  .  .  .  You  will  hear  by  the  papers,  of  the  threatened 
war  at  Canton,  of  Sir  John  Davis’  going  up  with  a  large 
number  of  troops,  of  the  threatened  war  being  averted,  etc. — 
of  all  this  I  have  written  by  the  Sea  Witch,  and  cannot  re¬ 
peat  it  now.  Whether  this  excitement  aggravated  the  disease 
or  not  I  do  not  know,  but  think  it  likely — though  Nathaniel 
is  not  aware  of  its  doing  so.  .  .  .  Since  we  have  been  here  the 
weather  has  been  very  fine  and  we  all  hope  the  change  of  air 
would  have  done  the  dear  invalid  much  good  but  he  has 
grown  constantly  weaker  and  is  now  confined  constantly  to 
his  bed.  .  .  .  Dr.  Parker  arrived  down  very  unexpectedly  on 
3rd  day  the  20th,  having  heard  from  me  of  my  husband’s 
increased  illness.  It  has  been  quite  a  comfort  to  me  to  have 
him  here  but  he  could  not  remain  longer,  and  left  again  this 
morning — Dr.  Watson  is  very  kind  indeed  and  comes  in  many 
times  during  the  day  and  evening.  I  am  very,  very  anxious, 
but  calm  &  thankful  my  own  health  is  good,  that  I  can 
minister  to  his  comfort.  The  children  are  well,  &  it  is  a 
great  comfort  that  John  is  here.  Mrs.  Kitchie  came  in  last 
Eve’g  to  say  goodbye.  She  leaves  this  morning  in  the  Paul 
Jones.  I  feel  sad  to  have  her  leave,  for  she  has  been  a  kind 
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friend  to  me,  and  one  from  whom,  I  felt  I  could  call  at  any 
time  of  need — Mr.  Ritchie  takes  command  of  the  Paul  Jones 
home  and  Capt.  Watkins  remains  here  to  take  command  of 
the  Antelope  to  &  from  Bombaj’.  Mrs.  Everett  &  Mrs. 
Gillespie  have  been  very  kind  in  coming  in  to  offer  their 
services,  but  I  can  do  all  that  anyone  can  do  for  my  beloved 
husband’s  relief.  .  .  .  The  Sea  Witch  arrived  last  week — on 
the  9th.  She  is  said  to  be  the  most  beautiful  specimen  of 
Naval  Architecture  ever  seen  in  these  waters.  The  English 
unite  with  the  Americans  in  according  her  unlimited  praise. 
She  is  commanded  by  our  old  acquaintance,  Capt.  Waterman 
of  the  Natchez.  I  am  sorry  3’ou  did  not  know  of  her  leaving. 
She  brought  letters  to  almost  everyone  else — however,  we 
shall  receive  letters  by  the  Howqua  which  will  soon  be  here. 
I  should  not  have  written  you  so  fully  about  dear  Nathaniel, 
knowing  that  I  shall  excite  great  anxiety  in  your  mind,  but 
for  the  knowledge  that  my  next  letters  Overland,  will  antici¬ 
pate  this,  &  by  that  time,  his  disease  will  I  trust  be  better — 
some  change  must  soon  take  place  I  think.  His  own  spirits 
are  very  good,  &  he  is  expecting  soon  to  be  better.  Mr. 
Wetmore  will  be  here  in  a  few  days,  &  then  he  will  feel 
less  anxiet}" — and  perfect  quiet  is  very  important  for  him.  .  .  . 
I  wish  I  could  write  to  dear  Willie,  and  several  of  my  friends 
as  I  intended,  but  I  cannot  now — my  mind  is  too  troubled 
and  anxious. 

Macao  4th  Mo  23d,  1847 
.  .  .  My  dear  husband’s  mind  is  clear  &  calm,  tho’  his  body 
is  veiy^  weak.  He  still  hopes  to  recover,  for  the  sake  of  the 
many  who  are  dependent  on  him,  but  is,  I  think,  in  good 
measure  resigned  to  the  Will  of  God — ^let  the  event  be  as  it 
may.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Speer,  of  whom  I  have  so  often  spoken,  was 
released  from  her  mansion  of  clay,  on  6th  day  last,  a  week 
ago.  .  .  .  Her  dear  little  baby  of  3  months  old,  is  a  pretty 
creature,  left  motherless  in  a  land  of  strangers.  ...  I  feel 
very  much  alone,  but  hope  to  have  a  friend  to  stay  with  me, 
before  many  days — Mrs.  Forbes  is  yet  at  Canton,  but  will  be 
back  very  soon — I  shall  be  glad  to  have  her  return,  she  is  so 
kind  a  friend,  and  then  Natty  can  be  with  Nelly  a  great 
deal  of  the  time  &  I  shall  feel  safe  about  him — now  that  John 
is  obliged  to  be  with  me  mostly.  Natty  has  no  particular 
caretaker.  Nath’l  spoke  of  his  mother  this  morning — “poor 
old  lady” — said  he — “what  would  she  think,  could  she  look 
now  upon  her  son  ?”  He  is  sadly  changed  indeed.  ...  I  bless 
the  merciful  providence  of  God,  that  prevented  my  leaving 
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him  last  year  with  our  beloved  child.  How  bitter  would  have 
been  my  reflections,  had  I  done  so.  At  Canton,  it  was  a 
great  comfort  to  him  to  have  me  with  him,  &  here  at  his  own 
home  what  could  he  have  done  without  me.  .  .  .  My  dear 
husband  desires  his  warmest  love  to  you  all — to  his  dear 
Mother  in  particular.  Sister  Mary  &  her  children,  his  dear 
nieces — and  all  my  family.  My  dear  husband’s  last  act  be¬ 
fore  leaving  Canton,  was  to  pack  up  several  cases  of  Teas, 
as  Cumshaws  to  his  friends  at  home.  They  will  be  sent  by 
the  Candace — &  I  am  sure  highly  prized  by  j’ou.  .  .  .  Your 
affectionate,  tho’  sorrowing 

Rebecca 

Macao  5th  Mo.  16th  1847 
My  beloved  Parents  &  Sisters  &  Brothers — 

All  is  over — and  you  I  trust  are  in  some  measure  prepared 
for  the  intelligence  this  must  communicate.  Your  Rebecca 
is  desolate — a  Widow  in  a  foreign  land  far  from  those  who 
love  her — I  do  not,  cannot  realize  it.  I  wrote  you  last,  I 
think,  on  the  23d  of  April — from  that  time  till  the  morning 
of  the  30th  my  beloved  husband  grew  constantly  weaker, 
when  at  half  past  five  his  spirit  took  its  flight  to  the  better 
land  &  left  me  a  desolate  woman.  He  did  not  suffer  much, 
I  think,  after  I  wrote  you  last.  The  disease  was  called  a 
thickening  of  the  pylorus,  or  passage  between  the  stomach  & 
bowels.  It  is  a  comfort  to  know  the  climate  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it — indeed  he  had  been  better  the  past  winter  than 
for  many  years  he  thought.  He  had  the  kindest  and  best 
medical  attendance.  Dr.  Devan  arrived  over  from  H.  Kong 
first  day  morning — five  days  before  his  death,  &  from  that 
time,  either  he  or  Dr.  Watson  was  constantly  in  the  house. 
This  privilege  we  could  not  have  enjoyed  even  at  home.  My 
kind  friend  Mrs.  Gillespie  was  almost  constantly  with  me — 
Everything  was  done  that  skill  &  kindness  could  do  to  allevi¬ 
ate  his  suffering — that  he  was  in  his  own  home,  &  his  own 
bed  seemed  to  give  him  great  happiness — His  mind  was  very 
calm — The  idea  of  leaving  me  and  his  dear  children  here 
alone  gave  him  more  anxiety  than  his  own  removal.  .  .  .  He 
died  peacefully  and  quietly — his  hand  clasped  in  mine,  to 
which  he  gave  a  pressure  of  recognition  a  few  minutes  before 
his  departure.  Kind  &  pious  friends  were  by  him.  .  .  .  He 
was  interred  the  same  afternoon  at  5  o’clock.  Dr.  Devans 
conducted  the  services.  Our  own  particular  friends  only  were 
present  at  the  house — Afterward  Service  was  held  at  the 
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grave  by  Mr.  Speer,  at  which  a  general  invitation  was  given 
as  is  customary  here — and  it  was  very  fully  attended.  I  was 
not  there — as  it  is  never  the  practice  here  for  females  to  go 
to  the  grave.  It  was  a  great  trial  to  me.  Dear  little  Natty 
threw  the  first  earth  on  his  Father’s  coffin.  Mr.  Moore  was 
here,  &  he  &  Dr.  Devan  arranged  all  for  me.  Evening — I 
have  just  returned  from  my  parting  visit  to  the  grave  of 
my  beloved  husband — the  dearest  spot  on  earth  to  me.  To¬ 
morrow  I  expect  to  leave  this  place,  endeared,  I  may  almost 
say,  sanctified  to  me  by  no  small  amount  of  suffering — no 
common  afflictions.  We  have  taken  passage  in  the  Houqm. 
We  were  to  have  gone  in  the  Joshua  Bates,  but  changed  the 
plan.  I  have  been  obliged  to  use  very  great  exertions  to  get 
ready,  both  bodily  and  mentally,  but  am  now  nearly  in 
readiness.  Dr.  Devan  goes  in  the  same  ship,  which  is  an 
inexpressible  comfort  to  me.  Besides  being  a  skilful  physi¬ 
cian,  he  is  a  kind  Christian  friend.  ...  I  am  so  harassed 
with  cares  &  perplexities  of  every  nature  that  I  cannot  write 
as  I  wish  quietly  &  calmly.  ...  I  have  household  affairs  to 
arrange  before  leaving — pecuniary  matters,  etc.  etc. — all 
pressing  on  me,  so  unaccustomed  &  unfit  as  I  am  to  manage 
them  alone,  but  He  will  not  lay  on  me  more  than  He  will 
enable  me  to  bear.  My  health  has  continued  good — the  dear 
children  are  well.  John  has  been,  through  my  dear  husband’s 
illness,  all  that  could  have  been  asked  or  wished — faithful  & 
devoted — an  inexpressible  comfort.  Nath’l  often  expressed 
his  gratitude  that  John  was  with  us.  He  accompanied  me 
to  the  graveyard  this  afternoon  &  was  much  effected.  The 
precious  remains  repose  in  a  quiet  corner,  shaded  by  some 
lovely  trees  from  which  I  have  taken  leaves  to  preserve. 
There  may  they  rest  in  peace.  A  plain  granite  monument 
is  being  prepared.  I  wish  very  much  I  could  receive  your 
Mail  letters  before  leaving,  in  two  days  more  they  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  here.  Dr.  Devan  is  here  in  readiness  to  take  passage 
with  us.  Wm.  Eobinson  too  is  here,  come  down  to  see  me 
before  I  leave.  Wm.  Gilman  too,  whom  Mr.  Moore  kindly 
sent  down  to  assist  me  in  my  preparations.  Mrs.  Gillespie 
stays  with  me  still;  &  in  her  husband’s  absence  in  Canton 
for  a  few  days,  Mrs.  Watson  is  here  at  night  &  a  part  of  the 
days.  Dr.  Hopper  too  has  been  here  a  few  days.  My  friends 
are  very  kind.  .  .  .  Mr.  Wetmore  is  here,  but  does  not  stay 
with  us,  as  he  found  our  house  pretty  full.  I  was  very 
anxious  to  see  him  before  leaving,  &  wrote  to  request  he 
would  come  down.  The  time  since  I  left  Canton  on  looking 
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back,  seems  like  a  dream, — so  full  of  anxiety,  sorrow  &  exer¬ 
tions — no  rest.  When  we  get  to  sea,  in  the  quiet  of  the  ship, 

I  hope  the  past  will  come  with  revision  and  I  can  recall  it 
calmly  to  memory.  .  .  .  The  burial  ground  is  the  most  lovely 
spot,  that  can  be  imagined.  I  could  hardly  leave  it  this 
evening.  And  oh  how  gladly,  had  it  been  the  Divine  Will, 
could  I  have  laid  down  by  the  side  of  my  dear  departed  hus¬ 
band.  ...  I  forgot  to  mention  to  Mother  K.  that  the  Am. 
Flag  in  the  Square  at  Canton  was  lowered  to  half  mast,  on 
receipt  of  the  news  of  the  death  of  my  dear  husband.  He 
was  universally  esteemed  &  respected  in  the  community,  & 
beloved  by  all  who  knew  him  well.  Mr.  Moore  says  he  feels 
as  if  he  had  lost  his  best  friend  in  China.  .  .  .  We  hope  lo 
reach  home  by  the  middle  of  September,  perhaps  earlier,  as 
the  “H”  is  a  fine  sailor.  I  shall  probably  remain  in  N.  York, 
till  one  of  my  brothers  can  come  on  for  me.  You  will  know 
of  our  arrival  as  soon  as  possible  by  telegraph — do  not  be 
anxious  about  me.  .  .  .  Dr.  Devan  feels  very  sad  at  being 
obliged  to  give  up  his  labours  here,  but  is  obliged  to  leave 
on  account  of  his  health.  He  has  become  an  excellent  Chinese 
scholar.  17th — we  do  not  leave  today — probably  tomorrow 
or  the  day  after.  Your  sorrowing  but  affectionate  daughter 
&  Sister, 

Rebecca 

(From  a  torn  sheet — evidently  a  diary  kept  on  the  way  home) 
On  Wednesday  Evening,  the  19th  of  May,  we  left  Macao, 
went  on  board  the  Houqua  in  the  Raven,  Dr.  Watson  &  Mr. 
Gilman  accompanying  us.  They  took  leave  of  us  at  about 
8  P.M.  Next  morning  soon  after  day  light,  we  set  sail, — I, 
feeling  myself  as  one  stripped  and  forsaken — with  no  one  on 
earth,  on  whom  to  depend.  Oh,  the  loneliness  &  desolation 
of  my  spirit. 

June  5th —  .  .  .  Very  slow  progress  &  the  prospect  rather 
discouraging — strong  head  wind  &  high  seas  with  adverse 
currents,  under  close  reefed  topsails  for  two  days  past.  But 
to  me  it  matters  little,  where  I  am,  or  what  becomes  of  me. 
Oh  I  am  so  lonely — so  desolate. 

7th,  Monday — Yesterday,  tho’  the  Sabbath,  we  had  no 
Service,  on  account  of  the  weather.  For  several  days  past 
the  stern  windows  have  been  necessarily  closed,  so  that  our 
little  after  cabin  is  close  &  dark,  and  we  cannot  enjoy  sitting 
there  as  before.  This  has  been  a  day  of  much  mental  con¬ 
flict,  in  which  darkness  has  covered  my  mind  as  with  a  gar¬ 
ment.  I  can  neither  read  nor  pray — without  preoccupation 
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of  mind.  Trifles  have  great  power  over  me.  How  strange 
it  is,  that  under  the  pressure  of  so  overwhelming  a  calamity, 
I  can  be  troubled  about  trifles  of  no  real  importance.  Oh, 
may  God  in  His  great  mercy  be  pleased  soon  to  shed  the  light 
of  His  counteance  upon  me,  &  dispel  this  cloud  of  darkness 
&  unbelief. 

Quotations  from  a  letter  from  Mrs,  Forbes  from  China 
after  Mrs.  Kinsman  left. 

Canton,  Oct.  25th,  1847 

My  dear  Mrs.  Kinsman : 

As  yet  we  have  no  tidings  of  your  arrival  home  and  sup¬ 
pose  we  must  not  expect  any  for  two  Mails  3'et  at  least.  I 
hope  as  soon  as  you  get  home  you  will  write  me  a  long  letter 
and  tell  me  all  about  your  passage  home.  It  must  have  been 
a  sad  one  enough  to  you.  ,  ,  .  Mrs.  Everett  has  passed  several 
days  with  me  since  we  came  up — she  was  here  yesterday. 
She  appears  pretty  well  now  in  health,  and  her  spirits  are 
better — but  she  looks  very  pale  and  thin.  I  should  think  she 
is  not  much  more  than  half  the  size  she  was  when  she  arrived. 
I  expect  she  gives  up  to  her  feelings  wKen  she  is  alone.  She 
expects  to  leave  China  early  in  Jan’j' — she  wishes  Mr.  Forbes 
to  find  her  a  good  ship  and  a  good  Captain — they  at  present 
think  of  the  Samuel  Russell — that  is  a  fine  new  ship  and  a 
fine  Capt. — a  brother  of  the  one  \'Ou  went  home  with.  The 
Bushes  spent  the  Summer  at  Macao  with  the  Nyes — they 
were  as  they  were  last  summer — No  change  that  I  could  see — 
We  shall  have  more  ladies  than  ever  here  this  winter,  there 
are  several  new  English  ladies  who  will  be  here,  and  among 
the  Americans  Mrs.  Key  ( ?) — she  will  come  up  about  the 
5th  of  next  month,  very  much  to  her  delight,  as  she  was 
afraid  she  would  not  get  up  here.  Hong  Kong  has  been 
very  gay  already  this  year — two  or  three  “halls’" — and  a  great 
many  dinner  parties — the  “RoAal  Irish”  are  going  to  leave 
for  India  in  a  few  Months — which  is  the  cause  of  all  the 
gayety.  Macao  too  was  very  gay  all  the  Summer — Major 
General  D’Aguilar  was  over  there  for  some  time,  he  had  a 
great  many  dinner  parties  given  to  him — besides  a  great 
many  evening  parties — generally  rather  small  ones  to  be  sure, 
but  they  were  gay  nevertheless.  I  have  not  seen  Mrs.  Ripley 
since  I  came  up  here — I  hear  she  is  very  nervous  she  is  not 
allowed  to  see  any  one.  She  may  be  waiting  for  me  to  go 
to  see  her — if  such  is  the  case,  she  will  have  to  wait  a  little 
at  least.  Mrs.  Smith  is  about  as  usual.  Her  health  was  very 
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delicate  this  past  summer — I  should  think  consumption  was 
her  fate.  She  seems  a  nice  little  woman.  Mrs.  Edger  has 
a  daughter — I  hear  they  are  going  home  but  do  not  know — 
she  is  to  be  in  Canton  soon.  I  am  told  the  Fischers  seem  to 
be  getting  along  pretty  well — They  remained  here  all  summer 
and  the  children  to  my  surprise  are  looking  very  well.  We 
are  to  have  a  Kegatta  here  on  the  11th,  12th  &  13th  of  next 
month — the  ladies  here  presented  a  Cup  to  be  pulled  for — 
which  is  to  cost  $50 — Whether  we  are  to  have  a  Eegatta  ball 
afterwards  I  cannot  tell.  Mrs.  Watson  had  a  fine  Son  on  the 
1st  August.  The  Becourts  met  with  a  very  sad  loss  in  little 
Melanie — her  clothes  took  fire,  and  she  was  so  much  burnt 
she  died  in  a  few  hours — they  feel  it  very  much,  she  was  one 
of  the  sweetest  little  things  I  have  known — it  happened  about 
the  7th  of  this  month.  Mr.  Becourt  was  dining  at  our  house 
— they  have  another  little  girl  born  on  the  12th  of  Sept — 
they  expect  to  leave  in  the  winter  for  Manila.  Wm.  Eobin- 
son  is  very  well — he  takes  tea  with  me  very  often  &  I  like 
to  have  him  do  so — he  is  quite  a  favorite  of  mine — he  has 
a  great  many  very  good  feelings.  I  think  now  I  have  told 
you  a  little  about  almost  everyone.  Some  that  you  will  care 
to  hear  of  and  some  that  you  will  not.  I  hope  your  children 
improved  in  their  health  as  soon  as  3’ou  got  really  out  to  sea 
and  that  I  shall  soon  hear  from  5'ou  and  have  good  accounts 
of  you  all.  Mr.  Forbes  desires  his  kindest  regards  to  you. 
I  must  now  bid  you  “goodbye” — I  hope  you  will  write  often 
to  me — and  believe  me  most  affy  your  friend — 

M.  Forbes 

I  went  some  time  ago  to  the  burying  ground  and  saw  the 
Slab  which  has  been  put  over  your  Husband’s  grave — it  is 
very  well  done,  very  simple — I  stood  by  it  a  long  time  and 
thought  of  all  the  disappointments  we  meet  with  in  the  course 
of  even  a  short  life. 
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Hebmax  Melville;  a  Biography.  By  Leon  Howard.  1951, 
354  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Berkeley  &  Los  Angeles: 
University  of  California  Press.  Price,  $5.00. 

This  biography  completely  destroys  the  myth  that  all  of 
Herman  Melville’s  books  were  autobiographical  in  their  con¬ 
tent.  The  aim  of  Professor  Howard’s  reasearches  has  been 
“to  place  the  basic  facts  of  Melville’s  life  in  their  proper 
physical,  historical,  intellectual,  and  literary  contexts  and  to 
draw  from  them  the  inferences  necessary  for  a  coherent  and 
human  narrative  ...  to  understand  the  author  of  Moby  Dick 
and  other  books  as  a  human  being  living  the  nineteenth- 
century  America.”  He  has  traced  Melville’s  life  from  his 
struggle  to  find  a  job  during  the  eighteen  thirties,  sailing 
on  a  whaling  ship  to  the  South  Seas,  to  settling  down  to 
write  ‘  Typee,”  etc.,  his  personal  successes  and  tragedies  until 
his  death  when  he  was  unknown  to  a  good  many  people. 
Melville  emerges  as  a  human  person  capable  of  being  under¬ 
stood.  Hawdhorne  was  one  of  Melville’s  friends  who  came 
closest  to  satisfying  his  desire  for  companionship.  Profes¬ 
sor  Howard  has  placed  all  this  against  a  background  of  the 
teeming  American  life  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He  has 
examined  each  of  Melville’s  books  in  turn  for  its  source, 
meaning  and  the  reaction  of  the  public.  Recommended  to 
all  libraries. 

Salt  Rivers  of  the  Massachusetts  Shore.  By  Henry  F. 
Howe.  1951,  310  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  New  York: 
Rinehart  &  Company.  Price,  $4.00. 

If  the  reader  expects  an  elaborate  story  of  the  salt  rivers 
of  the  Massachusetts  shore,  as  the  title  of  Dr.  Howe’s  latest 
book  implies,  he  is  bound  to  be  a  bit  disappointed.  On  the 
other  hand  if  he  comes  to  the  realization  (and  he  surely  will) 
that  here  is  an  exceptionally  brilliant  and  absorbing  history 
of  eastern  Massachusetts,  from  the  earliest  days  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  colonization,  he  will  read  with  great  pleasure 
and  regret  it  when  the  final  page  has  been  reached.  It  is 
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seldom  that  one  finds  a  more  interestingly  told  story  of  the 
events  that  led  up  to  the  Eevolution  and  one  appreciates  with 
growing  admiration  the  vast  amount  of  research  that  has 
gone  into  the  writing  of  this  volume.  The  drama  of  this 
world-shaking  epoch  is  told  with  the  clarity  that  removes  it 
from  the  often  dull  compilation  of  dates  and  unconnected 
episodes.  The  story  of  President  Adams  should  plant  in  the 
minds  of  many  a  reader  the  realization  that  scant  apprecia¬ 
tion  has  been  shown  to  this  great  American.  Dr.  Howe 
brings  his  history  as  far  north  as  Essex  county,  omitting  the 
Merrimac  river  infiuence,  and  as  far  in  the  element  of  time 
as  the  twentieth  century.  He  sees  the  old  social  cleavages 
breaking  down  and  society  stronger  as  a  result  and  feels  that 
if  the  stream  of  community  life  can  be  kept  fiowing  as  it  has 
for  three  centuries  there  is  no  good  reason  to  fear  for  the 
future.  Kecommended  to  all  libraries. 

Notes  on  the  Collection  of  Dolls  and  Figurines  at  the 
Wenham  Museum  Claflin-Eichards  House,  Wen- 
ham,  Massachusetts.  Compiled  by  Adeline  P.  Cole. 
1951,  173  pp.,  octavo,  cloth,  illus.  Wenham,  Mass.; 
Wenham  Historical  Association. 

Mrs.  Cole  has  written  a  fascinating,  well-illustrated  book 
about  the  dolls  and  figurines  in  the  collection  of  the  Wenham 
Historical  Association.  This  collection  is  based  on  the  “In¬ 
ternational  Doll  Collection”  owned  originally  by  Mrs.  Eliz¬ 
abeth  Eichards  Horton  whose  family  owned  and  occupied 
the  Claflin-Eichards  House  at  one  time;  the  “Mite  Collec¬ 
tion”  owned  by  Mrs.  Farrington,  her  granddaughter;  and 
other  private  collections  and  gifts.  There  is  a  history  of  the 
type  of  doll  and  then  a  detailed  account  of  the  dolls  chosen 
for  illustration.  The  research  for  this  book  has  led  into 
the  study  of  archaeology,  costume,  ethnology,  history,  re¬ 
ligion,  theatre  and  so  forth.  Eecommended  to  all  persons  in¬ 
terested  in  dolls. 


